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“Inspiration and Tradition: or, The 
Soul and the Church.” 


—_—o— 


A DESCRIPTION OF A PICTURE. 


WRITTEX FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


‘High up a mountain’s rugged slope, 
Where juts a sterile, beetling crag, 
Where sun and cloud for mastery cope, 
And where the pilgrim’s footsteps flag, 

We see two rival spirits meet: 
The spirits of the Soul and Church, 
Contrasted and personified ; 
New inspiration one would search, 
With old traditions one would bide. 
With foot advanced and upward gaze, 
The first stands ready to ascend 
With eager step the sun-lit ways 
Which rise before and heavenward tend, 
Though bleak and rough and yet untrod. 
The other, with averted eyes, 
Pores on the fog-wrapped vale below, 
And inthe misty darkness pries 
In quest of what he fain would know. 
His faith is in the dogmas old 

Whose rival temples crowd the plain; 
Whose altar-fires, nigh quenched and cold, 

Rekindled ne’er may be again 

By Inspiration’s quickening flame. 
The soul retraces not its course, 

The sacred fire it beareth on, 
Unswerved by pomp, unawed by force, 

Unbribed by custom or renown; 

Its altar, truth, is in the van; 

Accepted offerings, mind and heart; 
Its consecrated temple, man; 

Ity priests, all nature, science, art; 

Its scripture, God’s heart-written Word. 
While on the past the church doth brood; 
Idolatrous, sectarian, 
In bigoted, censorious mood, 
And flouts the soul’s progressive plan. 
Speaking, in a picture’s way, 
The soul doth to its rival say :— 
‘* Thou searchest the dead past in vain 

For what the living present needs ! 

To warring sects with clashing creeds 
The soul has left that templed plain, 
‘To seek, where’er may nature guide, 

For purer air and broader view, 

By paths that lead toward the true, 
Which thou dost vauntingly deride. 


‘Thou worshipest the garment old 
Man fashioned for the passing soul ; 
A royal, many-tinted stole, 

Of cunning web and ample fold. 

‘ The faiths that wove it are outgrown; 

The soul their termini has passed ; 

The vesture cannot always last— 

Truth needs no sacerdotal gown. 

‘* Its soul-lent luster’s nearly gone ; 

Its luring hues are changed and paled ; 

Its beauty and its value failed; 

And, rent and soiled, its service done. 

‘That block, whereon thou sitest in state, 
Is not the cropping granite ledge ; 
Only—though else thou dost allege— 

A boulder of conglomerate, 

‘* Which time and change must overthrow. 

If not, as by an earthquake shock, 

Doth nature wrest thy vaunted rock 
And hurl it to the gulf below, 

** By some more subtile influence ; 

As heaving frost, or melting snow, 

Or force the dripping brink doth show, 
Will loose its hold and cast it hence. 

** Again religion seed has sown, 

Which, though assailed by biting cold, 

Has germinated on her wold, 

And here-and-there a floweret blown. 

‘This growth should culture rare receive ; 

Each plant be left, with special care, 

With space to drink God's light and air, 
And not in tangled parterres hive ; 

‘* Or, like the others she hath sown, 

*T will dwindle to a worthless weed, 

And yield its noxious flowers of creed, 
Though from the soul's seed all have grown. 
‘The same good seed, whenever sown, 

Wherever man hath dwelt and knelt; 

O may this truth by thee be felt, 

And, felt, mayest thou for truth’s sake own! 

“Come thou with the entreating soul! 

As old as cause, yet always young ; 

As love is fair, as truth is strong, 

A servant that hath yet control. 

‘* Look up, look o’er that cloudy vale! 

And on yon distant summit high 

A shining cross thou wilt descry— 

A sign of what will never fail. 

** It marks a height the soul once trod 

Along the mountain range of time; 

A moral altitude sublime— 

A heart in harmony with God. 

** But thou hast made that sign of worth 

A bauble for thy childish play, 

And used for ritual display 
Its rays of beauty, love and truth. 

‘Come with the truth-revealing soul! 

The self-same power which scaled that | 

height, | 

Alike to all, perpetual light, 


Ascending to another goal.” 
W. A. Watt. 


Martha’s Vineyard. 


A REMINISCENCE OF A SUMMER VISIT. 


the noticeable things, the uniform good taste 
that prevails in everything. It would seem that 
here good taste, like reading and writing, comes 
by nature. I have seen but one woman in all 
the number who was conspicuously over-dressed, 
and she was evidently a bride just alighted for 
a moment in mid-flight of her bridal tour, to show 
her plumage. Her lord was white-kidded to 
match, and their gaudy stiffness contrasted 
sharply and painfully with the prevailing quiet- 
ness and ease. A little smile followed them 
wherever they went, and I only hope they did not 
feel it to be a smile of pity or contempt, but one 
of brotherly congratulation and well-wishing. 

Some of the streets are composed entirely of 
cottages, others of both cottages and tents, and 
there is yet another style which might be called 
the composite order, a combination of cottage 
and tent, wooden sides and floor with double 
canvas top and front; most of what are called 
tents are made in this way, and make very com- 
fortable summer dwellings. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the cottages is sufficiently 
varied to avoid a palling effect of sameness, but 
they allin common have some prominent features, 
growing out of their common peculiar situation 
and purpose. They all have wide folding front- 
doors, opening on a portico or verandah, and an 
opening to match in the partition which separ- 
ates the front from the rear portion of the house, 
and this is usually draped, always tastefully, of- 
ten richly. Many have an upper balcony in 
front, entered from the chamber by glass doors. 

The streets are not streets at all in the sense 
of hardened, unobstructed roadways, with ever- 
resounding clatter and flying dust. No ruthless 
woodman, disobeying the poet’s exhortation, has 
wrought with fell purpose among these trees; 
but here they are, filling all the avenues, just 
as they grew of their own free nature, in lovely, 
unrestrained confusion, A large proportion of 
the cottages have flourishing little flower-gardens 
in front of them, separated by no barrier from 
the public avenue—little flowering oases in the 
common pathway, which divides and gracefully 
winds among them like a stream making its way 
among clustering islands. 

The soil of which these gardens are composed 
is for the most parts enclosed in rustic-wdrk or 
shell borders, of forms varied and fanciful, ac- 
cording to the taste or the whim of the projec- 
tor. 

Generally the lots have no dividing fence, and 
the boundaries are often marked simply by large 
rustic vases placed cn the corners next the 
street, and filled with trailing vines, vari-col- 
ored foliage plants, or, like a foaming goblet, 
overflowing with the pure white blossoms of the 
day-lily, making the air thick with rich and 
lavish locust fragrance. A good deal of gro- 
tesque waggishness is displayed in the marking 
of one corner, and attracts much attention. An 
oak tree has been cut off, at the height of five or | 
six feet, just above a large, ragged, knotted ex- 
crescence which has been worked up into an effi- 
gy of Horace Greeley with an ingenuity very 
like that shown by the Chinese in making from 
gnarled roots uncanny and distorted images of 
convoluted gods. Long light-colored moss 
makes the hair and beard; in the projecting low- 
er portion which serves for the jaws is placed a 
huge set of false teeth, which doubtless once 
served as a dentist’s sign; the white hat and 
spectacles are properly in place, and a copy of 
the Tribune is nailed to a projecting limb which 
is cut of a suitable length to represent the arm. 

It does not bear a very close resemblance to 
the little-great original, but Iam sure Horace 
himself would smile if he should-come upon it 
suddenly. 

This absence of lines and boundaries, the 
constant wide-openness of the dwellings, the 
lounging attitude of the people, half in-doors and 
half out, and the general simplicity which pre- 
vails, gives to the whole scene a slight agrarian 
flavor which is by no means unpleasant. Streets, 
avenues, places, parks, all are named; some fan- 
cifully, some commemoratively, some capri- 
ciously, and a few names have an ecclesiastical 
smack, such as Trinity Park. Some of the cot- 
tages, too, are named; one I have specially in | 
mind, which is called Harmony Cottage. It gets 
its name appropriately from the musical taste and | 
habits of the inmates, a quartette of good musi- 
cians, who sing and play, often in the afternoon 
and always in the evening, ostensibly for their 
own gratification, but I am nothing loath to be- 
lieve that they are quite willing to give a feast 
of harmony to the quiet and appreciative audi- 


only being under the canvas, and they away in 
the distance. The flat top of a tree-stump 
serves for a writing-table, and a very good one 
it makes, its height and position in relation to 
the seat on which I sit being just right. What 
a babel of sounds reaches my ears and yet 
makes no interference with the sense of quiet- 
ness which prevails! That kind of quietness 
characteristic of the great woods, with the birds 
and squirrels making music and clatter all 
around you. 

Surrounding the great tent are the society- 
tents, disposed at a little distance, in many of 
which meetings are being held with ecstatic per- 
formances in great variety. In two or three, 
or more, is singing, the songs mingling confusedly 
but not very inharmoniously at this distance. 
Then there is a mixture of prayers and exhorta- 
tions and groanings unutterable, from strong 
lungs and devout hearts, doubtless the audible 
odor of a raw religion. 

Yesterday afternoon the tabernacle meeting 
was numerously though not fully attended, and 
I sat patiently and studiously through it. The 
sermon; if a rambling rhapsody may be called 
such, is over, and now come the songs of invita- 
tion, alternating with fervent exhortations to lis- 
ten to the promptings of the Spirit and flee from 
the wrath of God ever impending over the unre- 
pentant. The pleading by the managers is in- 
tensely urgent, varied in every possible way, 
persistent to an extreme, but few are convicted— 
indeed, but one comes to the front, to that 
charmed circle where wrath abideth not and 
mercy beareth sway. The day is a perfect one, 
the sun shines brightly and with just sufficient 
warmth for comfort, the delicate and endlessly 
varied tracery of the shadows of the trees play 
with ceaseless motion on the canvas, to which 
the eye will constantly recur in spite of all reso- 
luticn to withstand the fascination. 

The shadows of birds, too, passing and re- 
passing, demand a share of attention, and their 
cheery chirp and song come sweetly in to mod- 
ify statements of universal ruin, and to take the 
sharp edge and pungency from denunciations of 
wrath. 

Then to look over the sea of heads out far into 
the campus—what an Arcadian picture it is! A 
scene of quiet, dreamy loveliness to charm away 
every thought of ill in nature or in man. Evil 
there is in the world, and wrath there may be 
forits authors or abettors, or those who guiltless- 
ly bear its taint; but there is no evidence of it 
here except the statements from the desk, and I 
must think that this remarkable and unique con- 
dition of things, the apparent perfection of the 
aspects of nature and the conduct of man, not 
only immediately about the meetings but every- 
where in this fairy city, suggestive ever and 
only of ‘‘sweetness and light,” has much to do 
with the want of success in making converts. It 
is difficult to persuade people that a terrible pes- 
tilence is abroad when no sign of it meets the 
eye, and in all this beautiful Vineyard of Mar- 
tha I find no pestilential flavor that does come 
from the altar of the tabernacle. 





Inthe Morning. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Yea, God is good, the sky is fair, 

Fresh blows the rain-cleared morning air, 
The grasses laugh, birds call and cry, 
With inner joy the tall trees sigh. 

Amid the leaves you see the fruit 

Like stars in skies, with cheeks that suit 
The old similitude of cheeks 

The lover's lip continual seeks. 

The cloud sails fleetly down the blue, 
The yellow cornfield girds the view, 

The streamlet gleams with early sun; 

All life seems bright as though begun. 
The schoolboy trudges by to school, 
Forgetting for a while the rule 

That chafes and cubrs his bubbling life ; 
With happy schemes his brain is rife. 
Away with care, away with fear, 

Such tumults have no places here; 

In this green world where all things smile 
Who would with these his soul defile? 

O take the hour and omen sweet, 

Awhile from work and search retreat, 
Let life upfill you to the brim, 

And make you part of Nature’s hymn. 
Float down the stream whereon all things 
Seek the same goal whose far light flings 
A softened radiance like a smile 





ence which always gathers to listen. The front 
of the cottage being entirely open the effect is | 
that of a stage richly furnished, artistically and 


is being enacted a quiet domestic drawing-room 
scene from modern light comedy. 

Prominent among the pictorial embellishments 
of these fairy homes is the engraving of Car- 
penter’s painting, ‘‘Lincoln Reading the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation to his Cabinet,” and the 
chromos of ‘‘Wide Awake” and ‘*Fast Asleep,” 
about equally distributed. 

Moss-lettering as an art is here carried to 


together. The names are not placed on the 


| doors, as they are always open from early 


morning until bed-time, but at the side of the 
doorway, and are made of a delicate light-green 
moss with which the oaks are profusely fringed. 


tastefully set and brilliantly lighted, on which | 


great perfection, and supersedes door-plates al- | 


On their vague strivings all the while. 
Forget the rocks, forget the banks, 
Forget the current’s wayward pranks, 
Beyond these shines the infinite sea, 
Immixed with which all souls would be. 
The windy sea-scents penetrate 

This shell of sense, and ope the gate 
Into the universal life 

That rounds with calm our finite strife. 
At intervals we feel that one 

Are all things underneath the sun, 

That struggling soul and peaceful flower 
Are emanations from one power. 

We feel our brotherhood with all 

The leaves that laugh, the birds that call, 
The clouds that sail, the winds that blow, 
The tasseled corn arranged a-row. 





On one cottage, whose occupants evidently have 
an entomological turn, is the form of an anchor, 


mense beetles. 





BY J. A. J. WILCOX. 


aaeey | 
“What conjuration and what mighty magic” | 
was in that name to stir my youthful imagina- | 


tioa, and fill my mind with pictures of Arcadian | 


loveliness! | 
That triangular island, heritage of the care- | 
ful and thrifty Martha, was a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a wonder of fertility, laugh- 
ing with harvest atthe slightest titillation, ready 
to sink into the sea with its burden of grapes 
which Esheol could not rival—a little spot which | 
had somehow dodged the general curse, and | 
still tossed its wealth of fruit and flowers to the | 
softly-woving breezes, with all the spontaneity 
and profusion of the second week of creation. 
But the imagined picture fades before the facts 
as observation shows that the island’s name, so 
euphonious and suggestive, was given in sharp 
and playful satire, to emphasize its barrenness. 
Willing to know something at first-hand of that 
phase of religious manifestation to be found at 
campmecting, and to see the working of the ma- 
chinery there put in operation, I was persuaded 


} 


to attend the one held at Martha’s Vineyard, as jin active use, and I have not only heard no 


being the most perfect in its appointments and the 


most pleasantly situated as to its surroundings. | 


And here I am, surprised, bewildered, de- 
lighted, and quite at a loss where to begin to tell 
of the unique beauties of this wonderful fairy 
city by the sea. 

From six to ten thousand people live here 
during the summer season in a play-house sort 
of way, and yet in perfeat comfort, and with a 
delightful abandon and disregard of many of the 
conventionalities by which they are hampered 
in the more artificial life of the great city. 

The soil of the island—if it is not straining a 
point to call it soil at all—is simply sand, and 
yet in some parts it affords sufficient nutriment 
for a growth of oak, not large but serving well 
for purposes of shade and picturesque effect. 


And here embowered is street after street of 


baby-houses of most complete appointment, pic- 
turesque all of them, many of them elegant in 
finish and furnishing, elaborately yet tastefully 


ornamented inside and out. And that is one of 


naturalist should not come here 
to study the habits of the mosquito. That 
cheerful little creature has not yet learned of 
the peculiar advantages he would find here for 
plying his vocation, and his igncrance is our 
bliss. 

At night each cottage has a lighted lantern 
hung over the entrance, the doors flung wide, 
the interior fully illuminated, the occupants nat- 
urally, and therefore artistically, grouped on the 
verandahs, and within, talking, reading, playing 
games or making music. 


be found, the 


| Such a scene, repeated with variations at ev- | 


| ery step, with endless new surprises of delight 
| as you pass through street after street, makes a 
| picture as lovely as it is novel, to be seen no- 
| where else, once seen never to be forgotten, and 

well worth a journey across a continent to see. 

And quite as wonderful is the perfect moral at- 
| mosphere of the place. During my stay of several 
| days I have been its length and breadth, explored 
| every nook and corner with eyes and ears ever 


| profanity, but not even a coarse or vulgar word. 
All the people here, not only those who may 
}be called permanent residents, who spend the 
jentire summer, but those who are here for a 
| brief time, a day or two, or more, seem to have 
| attained to that ‘‘full salvation” of which I hear 
so much in the meetings. 

| No liquor is sold on the island, and I could 
| find nothing in the least degree offensive to eye 
| or ear outside of the meetings. I am sorry in- 
| deed to make that exception, and, lest it should 
; seem to mean more than it really does, I am 
;well pleased to say that the conduct of the 
meetings is a vast improvement on the old- 
time practice, which promises still other modi- 
fications in the right direction. 

My situation now as I write is impressive from 
its novelty and somewhat confusing, suggesting 
many diverging trains of thought which lure my 
mind in as many different directions. I sit in 





afoot and a half long, carefully made of im- | 
But although beetles, the mu- | 
sical cicada, and other interesting insects, are to | 


A subtle pleasure undefined 
| Fulfills the farthest haunts of mind; 
| The chains that bind us fall apart, 
We find our freedom in God's heart. 
O take the hour and omen sweet, 
| Awhile from work and search retreat, 
O take the joy, one moment be 
| The whole that men call Destiny! 
| Lewis J. Biock. 





| COMMUNICATIONS. 
| The Labor Question. 
| 
} 


Mr. Epiror:—The Jrades Journal, of last 
week, contains a long and carefully-written arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘A Reviewer Reviewed,” being 
an answer to the North American Rerieuw's 
! criticism of the third report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor. The article commences 
| with the statement that— 

“Criticism is justice, not misrepresentation. 
A critical review should be thorough, impartial, 
systematic. 
manner of the subject; the matter as to sources, 
facts, conclusions; the manner as to method 
and style. 


dred and fifty in its report for 1871, promising a 
full discussion in another report.” To this the 
writer responds :— 

On p 37 of the first report the Bureau 
says: ‘‘There must be a full examination into 
the question of codperative labor, in every 
phase of its development, from the simple sys- 
tem of ‘share and share,’ adopted by our fa- 
thers in the cod and mackerel fisheries, to its 
full and fragrant flowering out in every depart- 
ment of industry.” 

Two columns of small type, containing ex- 
tracts from the report of the Bureau, are then 
given as an answer to the assertions of the Re- 
view. To the theory of the reviewer, ‘‘that the 
people do not codperate because they can make 
more upon investments in savings banks,” the 
writer answers :— 

The wage-laborer who has saved a few hun- 
dred dollars fears risk and desires security. 
Cooperation is risk, and the savings banks are 
security. To go from wage-service, at the 
present rate of profits upon labor, to coopera- 
tion, is a leap that the masses will never make. 
As these profits diminish, the earnings of 
labor increase and the earnings of capital de- 
crease, codperation will be the natural step 
of the people—a step so slight as to make 
no jar or risk to the prosperity of all. 

We conclude by quoting the writer’s con- 
densed description of the progress of the labor 
agitation :— 

The labor agitation, as a direct issue between 
capital and labor, or capitalists and laborers, is 
of very recent date. It has been a complaint 
for thirty years, always taking one direction, 
and one only, summed up in the words—‘‘a bet- 
ter chance for us and our children.” It has had 
one measure, upon which all have been united 
as a means for the ‘‘better chance,” viz., less 
hours of work. It has had one goal, and one 
only—codperation. 

The movement has been without leaders. 
Trades-unions and strikes were the primary 
schools. Political action was the next step. It 
has had condemnation, but no criticism; it has 
had ridicule, abuse and hatred to contend with. 
Whenever a strike checked the course of trade, 
or stopped the absorption of wealth or power, 
the papers and the orators denounced it. As the 
strike became more frequent, or the trades-union 
more powerful, the natural law of supply and 
demand was quoted against them; and when 
they took political action, and rendered party 
success doubtful, they were called demagogues. 
The agitation increased until, finally, they suc- | 
ceeded in what the intelligent workingmen de- | 
sired—they forced the North American Review 
to employ Atkinson and Godkin to write tem- 
perate articles, using both reason and logic. 
They forced politicians to speak, and the gov- | 
ernment to try an experiment in their behalf. 
They secured the Bureau of Labor, and this 
inaugurated the only attempt at an impartial 
investigation ever established on this continent. 
With the exception of Wendell Phillips, their 


the thirteenth infant of the enterprising matron 
naturally aroused a suspicion'which the cause 
of good morals demanded should be laid by a 
removal of the injunction of secrecy, which 
was done. In both cases the parties were emi- 
nently respectable, and only enjoyed their rights 
without publicly asserting them. SE.sy. 





From Switzerland. 
oe 
THE “BOSTON BOY” ABROAD. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cuamonix, Sept. 24, 1872. 
GENEVA. 

After a ride of some fifteen hours I arrived 
in Geneva. More than ever am I convinced 
that night-travelling does not agree with me; it 
takes me a day or two, invariably, to recover 
from its effects. In Europe you don’t have the 
comfortable sleeping-cars which are to be found 
in America. The three remaining days of the 
week we, that is my compagnon du voyage and 
myself, were content to pass in strolling about 
Geneva and in taking drives into the beautiful 
suburbs. Our driver on one occasion took us 
to Rothschild’s chateau, but we were not admit- 
ted because we had no cards of ourhotel. Pass- 
ports would not prevail over the obdurate keep- 
er, and we were obliged to give itup. I must 
confess that I don’t see why a passport is not as 
good asa hotel-card. Sunday I was firmly re- 
solved to go to church, but laziness prevailed 
and I didn’t get up until afternoon. Geneva is 
a very handsome city, that is, a portion of it. 
Excepting on the Quais, where are most of the 
fine hotels, it seemed rather mean tame. There 
are a great many fine hotels. We stopped at the 
Hotel de Russie, between the Hotel des Bergues 
and the Hotel de la Paix; the former accommo- 
dating Sir Roundel Palmer and the other Eng- 
lish arbitrators, the latter a portion, at least, of 
the Americans. Geneva is full of titled per- 
sons. Every hotel has its princes, marquises, 
etc. On Monday we took the steamer for the 
Castle of Chillon, stopping at Vevey and other 
attractive-looking places on the lake. Byron 
seems to have stretched his imagination in his 
poem. If I remember it correctly, he speaks of 
three prisoners, whose hunter spirits pined in 
confinement. Bonivard was an abbot who 
provoked the enmity of the Duke of Savoy, 
and was imprisoned here by the latter’s orders. 
Perhaps I am wrong, however. We wereshown 
the pillar and the chain by which he was con- 
fined—not to mention the worn foot-mark in 
the stone floor. On the whole the Castle was 





eloquence has been of their own rude kind. | 
How much he has added, save in eloquence, | 
the future will decide. 

Guided by no scientific investigation, wise | 
enough only to mistrust the advice of their ene- 
mies, they have pressed forward until their | 
question takes precedence of all others. To the | 
cry of the Review and the employers that ‘‘they | 
are on the wrong track,” the workingmen an- 
swer, ‘‘We have reduced the hours of labor 
from sixteen to ten per day, and are better for 
the change. We shall continue on this line | 
until the hours of labor are reduced to the | 
point where profits upon labor will be so small | 
that cooperation will be the natural and inevita- | 
ble step, as wage-labor was the natural step 
from villeinage.” ae aa | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasHineTon, Oct. 9, 1872. 
MATRIMONY ON THE 8LY—WOOL OVER OFFICIAL 
EYES. 

The employment of ladies in the departments, 
andthe operation of certain rules relating to 
appointments, is working the very mischief with 
hearts and things, and raising questions not 
dreamed of originally by those who inaugurated 
the new system. One of the rules is that a man 
and wife shall not both have places in public of- 
fice, and one of the practices is to give a major- 
ity of positions to the girls who excel in per- 
sonal attractions. Under this condition of things 
there will be many flirtations and more or less 
matches; but the rule against man and wife re- 
quires on the part of a young couple, about to 
unite forces and start in matrimonial life, the 
sacrifice of one-half of the material resources 
which they can draw upon if they remain single. 
This in some cases induces the putting afar off 
the joyful day, and the running of all those fear- 
ful hazards implied in the proverb of— 

‘“‘Many a slip between the cup and lip.” 
How many lose the precious prizes they have 
taken almost infinite pains to capture is un- 


scarcely as interesting as I expected to find it. 
LAUSANNE. 

We took the train back as far as Lausanne. 
Here we stopped at the Hotel Gibbon, in the 
garden of whick Gibbon finished his history. I 
should not like to pass twenty-four hours in 
Lausanne. Upon retiring to rest we talked 
long enough and made enough noise to rouse 
the ire of John Bull in the next room, judging 
from the vehemence with which he pounded on 
the wall and yelled out ‘‘Good night.” We took 
the hint and left him in peace. 

CHAMONIX. 

Tuesday afternoon, upon our return to Genc- 
va, we went to engage our seats in the Wednes- 
day diligence to Chamonix. After we had pur- 
chased a couple of seats in the first banquette, 
right behind the driver, the clerk asked us what | 
hotel we were stopping at; this struck me as 
queer, seeing that the diligence does not pick 
you up at your hotel. It was explained on our 
return to the hotel, two hours later. The por- 
ter handed me a paper for a couple of seats in 


|another diligence, informing us at the same 


time that the company from which we had pur- 
chased tickets had ‘‘gone up” the day before. I 
refused to take them until told that they were 
in the very back seat, where we could be fully 
as comfortable as behind the driver. Well, 
Wednesday morning we presented ourselves at 
the diligence office in good season and found our 
seat to be the best in the diligence. But what 
a check our anticipations of an enjoyable ride 
received! It came time to mount to our seats 
and we began to make ourselves comfortable in 
the back seat. But, cruel fate! In spite of our 
expostulations the guard routed us out and 
| placed us in the seat behind the driver. All 
well and good if the seat had faced the horses, 
but it didn’t; it faced the other way and brought 
us vis-a-vis with something not so agreeable to 
look at as horses—viz., two English old maids. 
They utterly refused to give us any abiding 
place for our legs, and in answer to a polite re- 





known; but many sad disappointments are from 
time-to-time reported and made material for in- 
teresting gossip and sport. Heart lacerations 
and rendings are tossed about from one scandal- 
monger, to another like base-balls on the field, 


reported ‘‘foul,” with the greatest freedom and 
indifference. 

In other cases marriages take place in secret, 
and the parties, while stealthily enjoying ail the 
imaginable felicities of married life, masquerade 
before the eyes of the public and directly be- 
neath the nose of the awful Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose edict they defy, in the charac- 
ter of blessed singleness, drawing their monthly 
pay each with audacious regularity and an affec- 
tation of innocence not unlike that displayed by 
the pachydermatous female who through the 
characteristic faculty of keeping quiet is ena- 
bled to secure more than a fair share of appro- 
priate nourishment. These people come to the 
office in the morning from opposite directions, 
and, on meeting, Mr. Smith salutes his wife, as 
“Miss Jones,” with a cheery ‘‘good morning” 
which is returned with angelic sweetness and a 
formality worthy of profound respect and com- 
mendation. Howcharming! And then it pays 
one hundred dollars per month, which, in a re- 
gion where dry-goods stores have an absorbing 
power beyond the arithmetical calculations re- 
quired of candidates for competitive examina- 
tion, is as good as poetry and plunder combined. 
| And then, there are situations developed not 
devoid of interest to both man and wife. Mr. 
Smith, to arrange a blind and keep the austere 
head of the room and the awful Secretary as 





It should examine the matter and | delicate little attentions which a confessed Ben- 


| edict would find troublesome, if they did not 


who garbles or confuses, lowers his high calling maker or a purchaser of ‘‘Cook’s Balm of Life.” 


to the level of the unscrupulous efforts of a|§o, too, Mrs. Smith must, as Miss Jones, be ! cently informing an admiring (?) Englishman | describe the whole—awful ! 
| allowed to receive the attentions of the ‘‘nice! that at her last party in America she had peach- | 


party politician.” 
It then continues :- 
The report is a document of 598 pages, with 


a table of contents, and a copious index of, 


eighteen pages. It is the work of two men; 
one of them a gentleman of the ripe age of 


| young men” who are at a loss to find agreeable 


profits; and in this way there is a spice to life 
| probably only fully appreciated when, in their 


seventy years, a graduate of Harvard, of va- | concealed and unfrequent retiracy, they find in- 


ried experience as teacher, factory-agent, and 
public officer in many departments; the other a 
young man of thirty-five, a factory boy, news- 
paper-office clerk, travelling agent, etc., in turn; 
his education that of the common school. These 
men, coming together strangers, appointed to 
office without solicitation, have issued three re- 
rts; the second better than the first, the third 
better than the second. 
We have only space to give the writer's an- 
-swer to the reviewer's criticism on the omis- 
sion of the subject of cooperation. The review 
says: ‘“‘The one aspect of the labor question 
| which now excites a well nigh universal interest is 
cooperation.” And, farther on: “Every expe- 
riment in this direction is therefore watched 
| with interest, and its authentic and detailed his- 
| torv is carefally studied ;” and, that the Bureau 


with a heavy discount of credibility. Last week 
a man died suddenly of apoplexy, and the an- 





and are caught ‘‘on the fly” or ‘ton a bound,” or | 


| quest informed us that smoking made them sick. 
| Now, as we were riding in the open air and we 
| had a perfect right to smoke, any lady would 
| have seen that we only asked their ‘permission 
| for the sake of politeness. They did not choose 
to see it in that light, but took it as their right 
| that we didn’t smoke. Riding backwards, see- 
ing none of the scenery and not being able to 
smoke, you may judge if we had an enjoyable 
ride to Chamonix! The road was first-class ; 
we had five horses and chf#hged at very short 
distances, and yet we went less than four miles 
an hour. Would that Jim Fisk’s ghost would 
put on a line of coaches to make the distance 
in five hours instead of twelve! The scenery 
was especially grand the latter part of the jour- 
ney, but we had to twist our necks nearly off 
in order to see it. 
EXPERIENCES. 

Our passports were demanded at one place; a 
mere farce, for I didn’t show any, and talked a 
little bosh to get rid of the inspector—and I suc- 
ceeded. We passed through one large village 
where we might have got a good dinner, but our 
driver refused to stop there, although other lines 
did. Instead, we stopped at St. Gervais, a vil- 
lage consisting—if I remember correctly—of one 
house. Here we had a dinner for seventy-five 
cents which wasn’t fit foradog. I made my 
dinner off a piece of bread, and darted into the 
open air to escape the horrible smells—Swiss 
cheese. Chamonix is nothing but a station from 
which excursions are made to the different 
points of interest around. There are some half 
a dozen or more hotels, the best being under 
the control of one company. This is not a good 





opaque as old duennas are reputed to be, must! thing for travellers, as it prevents competition ; | the thing, yet I never had, and never shall have, 
be allowed to enjoy many delicious téte-a-tétes | however, the prices are not yet extortionate. | 
with Miss Brown, escort the little witch to the | The Imperial is the handsomest and the best fit- | 


opera now-and-then, and shower upon her many | ted up; we went to the Hotel d’Angleterre, very | feet high and surrounded by peaks of ice and 
The sense of desolation and solitude | 


| comfortable and almost entirely patronized by 
|the English. At table d’hote, on the day of our 


The reviewer who fails in this, or compel him to become a patron of the wig-| arrival, we sat opposite two American ladies, | 


| mother and daughter. The mother was compla- 


!es costing two dollars apiece. No wonder that 


ways to spend their monthly allowances and! English people think little of us; one meets | and attack our provisions! 


| American shoddy everywhere. 
NOVELTIES. 


Chamonix is composed of hotels, a few stores | a formidable undertaking to us seemed to be a} 
| formation and amusement in comparing notes. | for the sale of souvenirs, Alpine sticks, and the | mere nothing to them. They had been walking | 


|and are employed in turn. A stranger cannot 


| take any guide he chooses. 


nouncement being made in one of the rooms, | one next on the list, and may then, if he likes the | than it did to ride up. 
one of the ladies dropped on the floor insensible. | guide, have him on other occasions by making | most exquisite torture. You may guess that I 
The explanation was found in the production of! application at the office. If you don’t care for | did not care for any supper upon arriving at the 
& marriage certificate, several months old, which | excursions yourself, you can amuse yourself by hotel, but went straight to bed. 
proved the twain had been “‘one flesh” a consid- ' watching the coming and going of parties and ensuing days I went about in my slippers and 


| erable time. In another case a youth made pitying the lame people. 


love to an interesting widow; they went to a| 
| neighboring city, were married, boarded there, | 
: | came to Washington daily, and went to their! friend and determined to ‘have nothing todo | of writing of them. I shall not be sorry to get 
the great tabernacle tent at nine o'clock in the | «recognized the deep interest felt in the subject, | desks in the departments for nearly a year be- | with mountain tramps and hairbreadth escapes. jos of Switzerland, the abode of cheese and 


morning, almost alone, two or three persons but devoted only eight pages out of six hun-! ore discovery. The expected appearance of! Alas for human resolutions! My friend informed 


DELUDED ASCENDERS. 


He must take the | longer to walk down the mountain to Chamonix 


I went to Chamonix solely to oblige my 





me on the second day that he had resolved to 
give up all the great feats and perform the easy 
ones only, simply to have the pleasure of my 
company—and I dare say to have the pleasure 
of making me pay half of the bills for guides, 
mules, ete. I forgot to mention the enterpris- 
ing ‘‘boots” of our establishment. We had just 
tumbled into bed on the first night when he pre- 
sented himself before us with the avowed deter- 
mination of putting spikes in our boots. We 
allowed this proceeding, my companion being 
imbued with feverish thoughts of deeds of dar- 
ing, and I, to get rid of his importunities. Hav- 
ing succeeded in this he immediately returned 
with some sticks. I picked out one nicely 
marked with the names of ascents, shed a few 
tears at the thought of what its former owner’s 
sufferings must have been, and paid him two 
francs to let me go to sleep. But he presented 
himself as soon as daybreak with some ‘‘nice 
shaving-cream.” Did I look like a man who 
shaved every morning? He probably mistook 
my beard for acouple of days’ growth. Unob- 
serving youth! I blessed his shaving-cream. 
Well, before we had been there twenty-four 
hours my companion became restless and en- 
treated me to go with him to the Glacier de Bos- 
son, which seemed to be at a very short distance 


from the hotel. 
UP THE MOUNTAIN. 


When we had walked about an hour we were 
further off than ever, and of course it began to 
rain. We passed the path by which one com- 
mences the ascent of Mont Blanc, the Cascade 
du Dard, and finally reached the Glacier. After 
we got upon the ice we found our staffs and 
spiked shoes of good service, for it was very 
slippery walking. After we had got nearly 
across our guide found himseif at fault, fora 
crevasse usurped the place of the usual path. 
We retraced some of our steps and made a path 
down a rather steep ascent by cutting steps in 
the ice and descending safely if not gracefully, 
viz., on our posteriors. Having reached the 
foot of the descent we were invited by a juvenile 
William Tell to visit the grotto in the interior 
of the Glacier. It took us about five minutes to 
see it, and the ‘‘Grand Illumination” cost us ten 
cents apiece. The ‘‘Grand Illumination” was 
arranged by means of four bits of candles. Then 
we took the upward path again, stopped fora 
few minutes at a little cottage, and commenced 
the descent on the other side. We arrived at 
our hotel after about three hours’ walking, feel- 
ing no worse for our excursion. 

THE ‘‘MER DE GLACE.” 

Deluded by the easiness of this undertaking, 
I allowed myself to be persuaded to take a little 
excursion upon the Mer de Glace the next day. 
I can’t help shuddering at the thought of that 
dreadful day! We were up betimes in the morn- 
ing, half-past four o'clock, and set out on mules 
for Montanvert, a house close to the Mer de 
Glace. Our guide carried a good sharp stick to 
prevent the mules from going to sleep. We ar- 
rived at Montanvert after a ride of some hours. 
Here we fell in with a number of pedestrians 
who were going to breakfast, cross the ice to 
the Chapeau, and descend to Chamonix by an- 
other road. We purchased our provisions— 
bread, meat and wine—and started for our des- 
tination. For some distance the path was good 
enough, along the mountain-side; anon things 
weren't so pleasing. We came to a place where 
the mountain-side became a precipitous ledge of 
rock, descending hundreds of feet to the mingled 
ice and stones. We were rather puzzled to see 
how we were to get into the path again, which 
we could see a good distance ahead of us, but 
apparently cut off from us by the ledge. There 
seemed no possible way to obtain a foothold on 
this wall of rock. But the guide pushed on and 
we followed. Along the rock we crawled, put- 
ting our feet in little niches cut for them, and 
clinging for our lives as best we could with our 
hands. One slip would have sent us to eternity, 
and if a fellow looked down I think that he 
would make that slip. We drew a deep breath 
after we got into the path again. Then on we 
went over ice and stones, now retracing our 
steps to avoid a crevasse, now jumping over the 
narrower ones. We lay at full length on the 
ice, the guide holding tight to our legs, and took 
a look at the ‘‘Mills” formed in the ice by the 
whirling of a sizeable stream of water. It was 
rather a fearful thing to look at; I wonder 
where a man would go to if he should be so un- 
lucky as to slip in. 

We kept on the Mer de Glace for some hours, 
suffering considerably from the heat, although 
thousands of feet high and surrounded by eter- 
nal snow andice. My face was burned to a scar- 
let hue by the reflection of the sun by the ice. 
I think that we should have given it up as a bad 
job had not the guide lured us to our fate. He 
would tell us we had but an hour more to walk, 
and, at the end of the hour, say the same thing 
We must have walked some fifteen miles 


again. 
on the ice. Then came a climb among huge 
boulders, some of them not affording the 


firmest footing in the world. Then we com- 
menced to climb in earnest; on one side a steep 
precipice, down which continually poured ava- 
lanches of stones; on the other a descent nearly 
as bad—for, our path being narrow, it was hard 
to avoid stepping on loose stones. If a man 
once slipped he would descend amid a shower of 
stones and certainly be crushed to death. 

We wanted to go back but the guide kept per- 
suading us to keep on. He said that he had 
started with many parties, and that nearly all had 
| given out at the ‘‘Cabin,” a sort of half-way 
| resting-place erected on the mountain for the ac- 
| commodation of those overtaken by a storm in 
| this dreary place. He told us a touching tale of 
| a young American who, overcome by the dreary 





solitude of the scene and despairing of descend- 
ing safely, wrote a letter to his mother and gave 
| it to the guide to send home in case he never 
| got down again. The poor devil was in bed for 
a week after his little jaunt. Habitual pedes- 
| trians will laugh at the idea of succumbing to 
the fatigues of a twelve-hour tramp, but to one 
unaccustomed to walking much it is horrible. 
| Although no money would tempt me to repeat 


It was the embodiment of 
More than twelve thousand 


such a view again. 
my idea of chaos. 


| snow! 
| was awful. Nota sound excepting that of rush- 
| ing stones, not a thing to be seen but snow and 
lice, ice and snow, and rocks. One word will 


AFTERWARDS. 
| Wern’t we just glad to get back to the Cabin 
| Here we made the 
| acquaintance of some young gentlemen from 
| Pittsburg, who were on the way up. What was 


| In this state of things, of course, facts and! like; and that is all there is of Chamonix. Nine | through Switzerland, had climbed nearly all of | 
' the census-taker are not familiar acquaintances, men out of ten are guides. They lounge in| the mountains, and, of course, were inured to 
and the documents signed and put forth by our’ the street all day, smoking and waiting for em- | that sort of thing. Long before we got back to 
friend Francis A. Walker must be accepted! ployment. They are all registered at an office | Montanvert I had a racking headache and could 


| hardly drag one leg after the other. It took me 


Every step inflicted the 


felt like a war-worn veteran as I limped about, 
with my well-burned face. 








For the two 


But, doubtless, you 
are as tired of reading of my sufferings as I am 


Every Saturday continues its discriminating 
selections from current English periodicals. 
The fourth number of Adams & Co.'s Sports 
and Games, just out, will furnish entertainment 
for a whole winter’s evening. Many of the 
games are very amusing.—25 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 

A Summer's Romance, by Mary Healy (Rob- 
erts Brothers), is a pleasant story terminated 
with a rather summary tombstone. The narra- 
tive flows easily, and the pictures of Italian 
peasants, by far the best things in the book, are 
bright bits of color. 

Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, of Chicago, have 
issued a tasteful little volumecalled The Sunday- 
School Concert. It is admirably adapted as a 
manual for such occasions, and contains, not 
only set exercises, but also hymns, chants, se- 
lections and general remarks. 

Volume 24 of the fourth series of Littell’s 
Living Age—containing the weekly numbers of 
the periodical issued during July, August and 
September of the current year, with the best 
reviewed and magazine literature selected from 
English publications—has been issued handsome- 
ly bound by Littell & Gay of this city. 


Song-Life, for Sunday schools, etc.—illus- 
trating in song the journey of Christiana and 
her children to the Celestial City—by Phillip 
Phillips; with extracts from Bunyan, illustrated 
by C. Gray Parker, is an original and quite in- 
teresting compilation, from the press of Harper 
& Brothers. A. Williams & Co. have it. 


The Messrs. Appleton have published another 
of their handsome series of Miss Yonge’s works 
— The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. Like its pre- 
decessors, it is written with smoothness, fresh- 
ness and a tender sympathy, and will gratify all 
new readers of the author’s productions, and 
confirm the favorable regards of the old. For 
sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

Nast's Comic Almanac for 1873, containing, 
besides illustrated calendars, several humorous 
stories by Dickens, Mark Twain, Josh Billings, 
and others, and illustrated by Thomas Nast, 
comes from Harper & Brothers. It is a book of 
drolleries, Nast being more than himself in his 
drawings, and the writers exhibiting their happi- 
est moods. A. Williams & Co. will show it to 
you 

The American Educational Monthly, for Oc- 
tober, has an able and apt paper, entitled ‘‘Why 
Not?” on the question of compulsory education. 
“Corporal Punishment” has also an elaborate 
consideration, and. the opening article gives 
some data concerning the school-libraries at- 
tempted in New York and New Jersey. There 
is also a pleasant account of the ‘ Hofuyl 
School.” 

Harper & Brothers have put into handsome 
book form The Eustace Diamonds, a novel by 
Anthony Trollope, which has been running 
through one of their serials of late. It is one 
of the best of Trollope’s novels, and has had 
many interested readers, who are disposed to 
place its author in the place occupied by Dick- 
ens and Thackeray—at the head of English 


novelists. A Williams & Co. have it. 


Counsels for Teachers is a tiny tract by Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, consisting of thirty-six min- 
iature exhortations, on as many pages, to Sun- 
day-School teachers. Though some of us may 
take exception to the savor of bibliolatry that 
pervades one of these, and the Christism that 
is general in many of them, there can be no 
exception to the earnest and beautiful spirit that 
breathes through every one.—Adams, Blackmer 
& Lyon, Chicago. 

The End of the World: A Love-Story, is the 
title of a new story of frontier life in Indiana 
twenty or thirty years ago, by Edward Eggles- 
ton, author of ‘“‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
both of which originally appeared in the col- 
umns of that excellent weekly paper, Hearth- 
and- Home, of New York. It is fresh, piquant, 
and peculiar among novels, and has a relish- 
some humor. It is freely illustrated by Frank 
Beard. New York, Orange Judd & Co. Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. have it. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, will 
certainly go to the very hearts of all the young 
people by a beautiful volume called Round-about 
Rambles in Lanes of Fancy and Fact, by 
Frank R. Stockton, which they have just pub- 
lished. It describes all the processes of nature ; 
life in the air, in the woods, by the seashore, on 
the mountains, &c.; plants, animals, and an- 
cient ruins; insect life, domestic cookery—in a 
word, everything that interests a young and in- 
quiring mind. It is beautifully printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated with superior drawings. It 
never wearies, but invariably instructs and en- 
tertains. 

New Music.—We have received this week, 
from Oliver Ditson & Co., the following selec- 
tion of fine music: ‘““The Laugh of a Child,” a 
quartette, by Dr. Maurer; ‘‘Have mercy, Lord, 
on me,” quartette, by James M. Deems; ‘‘Joy- 
ous Life,” one of Strauss’s fascinating waltzes ; 
“The Answer,” one of ‘‘ Three Songs” by J. 
Fossier; ‘‘The Myth,” by the same author; 
“Good Night to Thee,” song by G. B. W. Bliss; 
‘‘Ave Maria,” a trio for soprano, alto and tenor 
by B. F. Gilbert; ‘‘The Beauties of Mignon,” 
by A. Thomas; ‘‘The Oakwood Waltzes,” by 
M. G. C., and ‘“‘At Rest,” nocturno, by Eugene 
Chassaignac. 

The Little Sanctury, and other Medita- 
tions, by Alezander Raleigh, D. D.—New 
York, Dodd & Meade.—Not sermons or dis- 
courses, not elaborate argument, nor vehement 
logic, nor finished rhetoric, but simple medita- 
tions. The word is well-chosen. The reader's 
thought is led to acquiesce in wholesome teach- 
ing by apt illustration; as in a small company 
of quiet gentle folk there are seeming obser- 
vations, utterances, remarks, in which all con- 
cur. They are in a style which does not sug- 


“Warrington.” 


—e 


THE MEANING OF PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO, 


[From the Springtield Repudlican.] 
THE ELECTIONS 
which were to determine the question of the 
presidency are over, and although at this mo- 
ment it looks as if Grant was more sure of 
success than ever, it is a little too early for the 
Republicans to claim to be out of the woods. 
Remember the back counties of North Carolina! 
Some people who know a good deal about Penn- 
sylvania politics say that Forney would have 
declared for Greeley in case of Hartranft’s de- 
feat. His election would be a better reason, 
t.e., on the theory of Forney’s honesty, for in 
his opinion it would be the triumph of corrup- 
tion in the person of Cameron—simony trans- 
ferred to secular affairs. But how is anybody 
to know anything about Hartranft? One man 
—and on the whole he is the man [ should ordi- 
narily go to for an intelligent estimate of pub- 
lic men outside of the State—tells me that Hart- 
ranft is as honest a fellow as there is in the 
State, and that the fight is solely a faction fight, 
Forney versus Cameron. And an intelligent 
observer, who was at the soldiers’ convention, 
tells me that the soldiers, and not Cameron, are 
responsible for Hartranft’s nomination. It 
seemed at first that the pardon of Yerkes was 
a great blunder, but the reading of the Phila- 
delphia and New York papers for a day or two 
afterward must have satistied everybody that 
the fight was too close for such a matter to have 
much effect one way or the other. Nobody 
cared for Yerkes, or for Curtin, or for Forney, 
or Cameron, or McClure. It was the presiden- 
tial question which was fought out—the question 
whether one or another set of men should con- 
trol the affairs and the policy of the country fer 
the next four years. On both branches of this 
question the advantage has been, since Greeley 
was nominated, on the Republican side. I hate 
to dwell on that horrible Cincinnati blunder, 
but howcanI helpit? If the convention of the 
Ist of May had given us a man capable of con- 
trolling the bad elements—still dominant—in 
the Democratic party, and a man with the slight- 
est comprehension of the need of domestic re- 
form in our politics, the present ‘‘liberal” party 
would have been largely reinforced. But it ut- 
terly, disgracefully, failed to do this. One man, 
Carl Schurz, might, even after Greeley’s nomi- 
nation, have saved the movement. But he was 
not equal to the occasion; perhaps it was not in 
human nature todo it. The Charles Allens are 
scarce in this country. ‘‘Artemas Ward” once 
wrote a prize novel, the hero of which was im- 
mured in a dungeon for sixteen years, living on 
bread and water. ‘All at once,” he says, re- 
lating his own story—‘‘all at once an idea struck 
me; I opened the window, stepped out, and 
went home!” If ‘‘the idea had struck” Schurz 
to leave the platform when he saw the success 
of Blair and Brown and Fenton in their game 
of thimblerig, and with the honest men make a 
new nomination, all would have been well 
enough. Their candidate might not have been 
elected, but American politics would have been 
to some extent purified. 
MORE OF IT—WITH A PARAGRAPH ON THE ADAMS 
FAMILY. 
The administration and its party means to win. 
Why shouldn't it mean to? ‘‘Gentlemen of the 
opposition (it says) you don’t offer the country 
anything better, nor so good; if we are corrupt, 
you are more corrupt; if Grant’s administration 
is personal, Greeley’s would be more so; if 
Grant is at the the head of a half-civil, half-milita- 
ry ring, Greeley is merely the head—hardly that, 
rather the tail—ofa New York faction; you ask us 
to dismiss Conkling, and you propose to instate 
Fenton; for Tom Murphy you propose to give 
us John Cochrane; if we fail to settle all the 
questions of currency and tariff on equitable prin- 
ciples, you present us with a candidate who has 
swallowed all his formulas of thirty years, and is as 
naked of principles and ideas as he was of clothes 
when he came into the world. As for reconcili- ' 
ation, we have shown as good a disposition to be 
reconciled as the other side has. As to fraudu- 
lent elections, we stand as well as the party 
which your candidate has declared has carried 
all its important elections by fraud for twenty 
years. And finally, as to the offices, we have as 
good a right to them and can fill them as honest- 
ly as you can.” I don’t see any answer to this, 
and the Republican voters generally see no an- 
swer. It evidently is not enough tAat things 
are in many respects badly done at Washington, 
and in every State, city and town. Are you go- 
ing to give us anything better? is the question. 
The answer is not yet in the affirmative and can- 
not be until this election is over. 

There is opportunity for sarcasm in relation 
to the Adams family, but the speech of C. F. 
Adams, Jr., though he dwells too much on the 
coat and hat of Greeley (which have had very 
little prominence in the contest as far as I have 
observed, the people having had the sagacity to 
look deeper and to find fault with what the 
clothes cover, rather than with the clothes), this 
speech seems to me one of the best of the cam- 
paign speeches. Of course it is said to have 
been made because the father was not nominat- 
ed. Nobody who knows the ‘‘junior” believes 
this, and nobody who knows Mr. J. Q. Adams 
believes that he is governed by this feeling. 
What would you have? These men are inde- 
pendent students of political affairs; they think 
for themselves. There is some of the cant which 
goes by the name of ‘thigh tone” about them, 
but this comes of too much reading of the New 
York Natton, the organ of ‘‘tone.” J. Q. has 
not much of this, however, and the younger 
brothers will get rid of it, by-and-by. I appre- 
hend that John Quincy’s experience. in his office 
of trial-justice, in the Quincy caucuses, and in 
the councils of the Democratic party, has ban- 
ished ‘thigh tone” pretty nearly from his mind. 
And as to his relations with the Geneva com- 
missioner, I imagine that they both think for 
themselves. The O’Conor nomination amounts 
to nothing here, but it may still come to some- 
thing in the West. O’Conor’s nomination had 
only one good feature—the personal honesty of 
the candidate. He is otherwise a most unfit 
person for president, the strangest compound of 
sense and stupidity, of honesty and an entire in- 
capacity to make his honesty effective, that the 
whole country affords. 1 suppose J. Q. Adams 
was attracted to him by his non-interference 
theories, as he was in the outset repelled from 
Greeley, the champion interferer, both in theo- 
ry and practice, of the country. The personal 
disgust which he would have felt for himself 
had he entered into the field as an advocate of a 
man whom he had always despised, was, I pre- 
sume, his controlling motive, and it is creditable 
to him. 

LOCAL POLITICS. 

The Democratic, Liberal, or Coalition party, 
whatever name it may finally assume or have 
forced upon it, shows considerable life here. 
The ‘Liberal Republicans” have brought some 
voters into the concern, and, what is better, a 
considerable degree of energy and ‘‘purpose.” 
Although embarrassed by the refusai of Mr. 
Sumner to serve as a candidate, they go on with 
their conventions and flag-raisings quite brisk- 
ly. Col. Henry Walker has been made chair- 
man of the city committee, ard Geo. A. Shaw is 
one of the vice-presidents. There was some 
sparring between Mr. Shaw and the publisher 
of a contemptible little know-nothing paper 
called the American Protestant, which damages 
Mr. J. M. S. Williams every week by giving 
him its support and indorsement. Mr. Wil- 





gest contradiction, but does suggest other of the 


the heart’s utterances.—For sale by Gould & | 
Lincoln. 

Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have is-| 
sued another volume each of their ‘Library of | 
Wonders” and ‘‘Library of Travel,” equally | 
elegant in manufacture and interesting in narra- } 
tive to those that have preceded. The first is | 


Tonders of the Moon, translated from the | 


' 
' 


tor, Miss Maria Mitchell, now of Vassar col- 
lege. It has forty-three engravings. It com- | 
prises all that is now known of the moon, tol 

in a free and familiar way, with a clear presen- 
tation of all the scientific facts that pertain to 
the subject. Nothing could be more instructive, 
few topics more interesting. The second is en- 
titled Wonders of the Yellowstone, by James 
Richardson, and tells of one of the most won- 
derfal regions of American scenery, in the 
heart of the continent, which is to share with 
the marvels of California so soon as the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad is opened. It has seven- 
teen engravings, and is replete from beginning 
to end with matter of absorbing interest. 
Those who saw Thomas Moran's painting of 
the Canon of the Yellowstone, lately on exhi- 
bition at Elliot & Co.’s in this city (intended for 
the national capitol), can appreciate the region | 
of country which it graphically describes and | 
illustrates. For family and school libraries no | 
works can surpass these in attraction for the 
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young. 


varied experiences of Christian life—more of | 


| qualifications as voters! 


liams is a Baptist, but I don't believe he has 
| any objection to receiving the votes of Roman 
Catholics, or other non-evangelicals. The 
Journal comments on the fact that in the Liberal 
caucuses they hag to double up considerably, 
13 Liberals inon@Ward being put into 39 places— 
I believe I have the figures right. It is two 
much to expect that the reformers will reform 
Boston ward politics, but they are not likely to 
do worse things than were done in ward 15 at 
the meeting which chose Whiting delegates. 
At this meeting the Whiting ticket received 


French of Guillemin, with additions by the edi- | about 250 votes, and the polls were closed in 
| four minutes after they were opened. You can 
| judge how much scrutiny there was as to the 


political character of ‘‘that crowd,” or their 
In fact, I am told, on 
excellent authority, that there was no pretense 
that the meeting was confined to Republicans— 
none whatever—or to legal voters. I presume 
Mr. Whiting was the choice of the ward, but the 
caucus is no evidence of it. No respect is due 
to the decision of a Boston caucus or conven- 
tion, and the same is nearly true of caucuses in 
most of the neighboring towns. The whole sys- 
tem is scandalous and abusive and disgraceful 
to those who are engaged in it. The Liberal 
headquarters presents an enterprising appear- 
ance, compared with the Democratic headquar- 
ters of past years. They send off the campaign 
paper, the Reformer, in considerable quantities, 
and I understand speakers are in good demand. 
If the defeat of Greeley is not so decisive before 
November as to become a rout at that time, the 
party will have a fair show for its State and lo- 
cal tickets. I suppose the managers, however, 
are looking to 1873 rather than to 1872. I have 
not heard how the candidacy for Congress in 
the 8th district has been ‘‘fixed.” Mr. Muz- 
zey’s friends think he was entitled to the nomi- 
nation. Cambridge was for him by a large ma- 
jority, even in the Democratic branch, but the 
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secretary suggested to the chairman 
iy ind of two anti-Muzzey men for the 
Cambridge quota of this committee, this 
probably turned the scale in the conference. 
Mr. Avery is the combination candidate in the 
2d district, where Mr. Harris will receive the 
Republican nomination, and will, doubtless, be 
chosen. We shall hear from Gen. Banks very 
soon, unless he stops to canvass New York. [ 
don’t know how hard he intends to fight in the 
5th district, but the chances are against him. I 
hear the name of Otis Norcross mentioned asa 
candidate against Mr. Hooper. He is said to be 
for Greeley, though he is not apparently ‘‘pro- 
nounced” on that side. He would be an excel- 
lent member of Congress or of any other legis- 
lative body. (He is tor Grant.—Ep. } 

MISCELLANY. 

‘hey had a good time at Duxbury, [ hear, 
and Gen. Horace Binney Sargent took the op- 
portunity to air his 4th of July absurdity about 
the necessity of having the bayonet behind the 
vote, by which he meant, if anything, that no- 
body should vote who could not pertorm mili- 
tary duty. As there is not, and never was, and 
never will be, any American State or commu- 
nity with such a test of electoral fitness, this 
stupidity may be left to answer itself. I wonder 
if tnis great publicist knows that by the consti- 
tution of his own State the considerable number 
of male persons of 21 years who are ever ex- 
cluded from voting are those who do perform 
military duty. Not a soldier of Massachusetts 
was allowed to vote during the war, if in actual 
service in the field, and the people refused to 
change the constitution in this respect, at the 
close of the war.—Mr. Curtis gave a Grant lec- 
ture as the opening of the Fraternity course. It 
was an effecuve speech. He spoke handsome- 
ly, and amidst the applause of his hearers, of 
Mr. Sumner, and gave considerable attention 
to the Senator's arguments for Greeley. It is 
rare to hear anything like ‘“‘abuse” of Mr. Sum- 
ner in this region. Some of the lady orators, 
Mrs. Olympia Brown, for — in her New 
York speech, ‘‘slopped over” in this respect.— 
{am ssemmed see: the National Republican 
Committee did not pay the expenses of the re- 
cent Grant meeting here which was addressed 
by Mrs. Livermore and others. Knowing that 
the committee had given money to Miss Antho- 
ny for this general purpose, 1 supposed sume of 
it had found its way to Boston. As the meeting 
was political, and as its good influence in the di- 
rection of electoral reform is a matter of doubt, 
the committee ought to be called on even now to 
pay the bills.—Mrs. Campbell will leave here 
vetore the close of the month for a lecturing 
tour in Maine, her native State. She is a Re- 
publican, and thinks the Worcester resolution 
better than nothing, though I don’t think she 
takes quite as much ‘‘stock” in Republican 
promises as some others.—The radical club or 
clubs will open before long. I believe Col. 
Higginson will speak on London at Mrs. Sar- 
gents house.—Dr. Bartol’s habit of censuring 
the press brings down on him the criticism otf 
the Post. I hope the doctor will give his ser- 
mon to the public. It is sure to be worth read- 
ing at any rate.—The lectures to women on lit- 
erary topics have begunwell. Mr. J. T. Fields 
is the originator of this course, and in this, as in 
various other ways, is a public benefactor. His 
lectures on ‘*Masters of the Situation” was, if I 
may judge from the reports (for I ‘‘missed the 
train”), very gossipy and interesting.—The mu- 
sical season, which begun with Mario and Patti, 
will soon be in full success. Mr. Peck’s con- 
certs, so successful and cheerful heretofore, are 
to be continued, and Mr. Dwight with the Har- 
vard Society are to begin the Symphony Con- 
certs before long. 





Rev. Wm. H. H. Murray on “My 
Creed.” 


an 
THE PRESENT SEASON’s LECTURE. 


Public opinion is the creed of the masses, and 
is the power that stands back of the laws and 
sustains the church. It is a power so strong 
that it can make any law of no effect in a week, 
and take the most ancient creeds of the church 
and re-write and revise them at its will. This 
was the popular creed. What one man thought 
to-day another man thought to-morrow, and so 
it made a difference to every man what another 
man thought. Sometimes it even did one good 
to look at life from a pauper standpoint. He 
proposed to state his creed, not that it was of 
more value than another’-, but to set them talk- 
ing and thinking on the morrow. 

Speaking from the standpoint of a religious 
teacher, he affirmed that a creed could be, and 
often had been, overvalued. He believed in a 
creed and liked to see it written in black and 
white, but his creed was his own and not anoth- 
er’s. His creed was not metailic, but tree-like, 
capable of growth. Some worshipped creeds, 
but his had no value except as it was useful. 
He did not care a straw for all the creeds in 
Christendom save as they benefit men. The 
moment they cramp men and foster bigotry they 
are hurtful. It was not verbal formulas that 
were Weneficial, but the spirit of brotherhood. 
They had done fighting enough, and he despised 
the theology which quibbled and picked quarrels. 
He searched not for an arena, but for acommon 
platform. Some people judged a man’s ortho- 
doxy by the amount of fight there was in him, 
but he preferred the power of gentleness and 
the charm of quiet ways. The men who repre- 
sented the highest spiritual force were men of 
quiet energy. The ministers that talked loud 
in the pulpit were those who thought little in 
the study. 

The labor reformers had been making a most 
unreasonable amount of fuss. It was a grave 
problem, the relations of capital and labor, but 
thus far the agitation had been barely lifted 
above the level of contempt. It had been con- 
ducted in the interest of worn-out politicians 
and shirks. ‘The object of trades-unions seemed 
to be to conduct the agitation in such a way that 
the ordinary benefits of agitation should not be 
realized. No good had ever resulted from it, 
and nobody had given thought on the subject 
worth remembering except Phillips. Men had 
been obstructed instead of being assisted by it. 
Money had been squandered in unprofitable ag- 
itation and a spirit of caste had been fostered. 
In a country like this a permanent injustice to 
labor was simply impossible, and the remedy 
was not in dictation but in cooperation. The 
restricting of the definition of labor to manual 
labor was a gross error. Between brain and 
hand labor, the latter was the best paid, while 
the former brought with it the cares and trou- 
bles that murder sleep. Any definition that 
overlooks these was a fraud, and those who 
made it were ignoramuses or rogues, he did not 
know which. He had known what it was to 
work twelve hours a day under a hot July sun 
and receive two silver half-dollar pieces tor his 
pay. He had mowed his two acres of herds- 
grasa per day for a dollar and a quarter; had 
built stone wall fur a dollar and a half per day, 
and had dug a ditch through blue mud for ten 
cents per hour. He had also known what it 
was to spend fifteen hours at the study table, 
week in and week out, and months, with sleep- 
ing only four hours out of the twenty-four. ihe 
spent ten of the best years of his life in learning 
his trade, and he argued as a remedy for the cotm- 
plaints of labor that men should learn tradés 
and not shirk their work. 

The second article of his creed had referende 
to amusements. There were multitudes who | 
resisted every effort to make New England chag 
acter more pliant. His creed favored mart 
and he justified it by the divine design that a 
living tnings were created with the capability of 
being amused. Even dogs appreciated jokes, 


not be expected that a vital question should be 
viewed in the same light from Capitol Hill as 
from the South-End. No Christian had a right 
to dictate to his brother in these matters, and 
every person must settle them for himself. Ifa 
young lady came to him and asked him if it 
would be right for her to dance, he told her she 
must be a law unto herself; and so if a man 

chre or whist, or 
attends the opera, the ter. must be left be- 
tween his own conscience and his God. 

The rules relative to amusements for children 
were too strict. There were not games and 
plays enough. If he had children they should 
be taught to sing and dance and act, both in 
comedy and tragedy, and he would have Shake- 
speare stand way up near the Bible. Home 
should be made the center of all social gayety 


1 and intellectual life, under the eye of the father 


and mother. Of two young men in this city 
who were adepts at euchre, one played every 
evening with his gray-haired father, as a healthy 
exercise, while the other plsyed in a bar-room 
for drinks, and was rushing on to ruin. The 
knowledge would come, and opposition only 
gave it zest. In his college class the only 
young man who cheated and bet at cards was a 
deacon’s son who learned to play ‘‘old sledge” 
in his father’s hay-lott, while his father was 
studying the commentary. If the old deacon 
had studied Barnes less and Hoyle more he 
would have saved that boy. 1 

the tyranny which many parents exercised over 
their children, and alluding to one father who 
flogged his boy for laughing on Sunday, said : 
‘‘How that child must hate to hear his father 
pray at the prayer-meeting!” He paid a high 
tribute to the memory of the man who reared 
seven children and never struck a blow. Some 
men, he said, were polite to every man’s wife 
but their own, and some wives were rude only 
at home. In concluding his elaboration of this 
article of his creed, he paid a well-worded trib- 
ute to the never-fading memories of home. In 
the future days, when we shall go down to the 
dark shore where men bid choking farewells, 
and women with pallid faces wring their hands 
as they see their friends sail away over the 
leaden waters, memories will come back black- 
er than the sands beneath our ‘feet. The 
hands of those dear ones will be folded in the 
gesture of meek submission ; the lips sealed in 
long silence. How, in that hour, will memory 
reproach us for all the harsh things said to those 
beloved ones! 

The third article in his creed was that every 
man, woman and child should have a perfect 
physique. Now-a-days people were crippled in 
the stomach; dyspepsia was one of the fine arts 
and rheumatism a luxury which the poor could 
not enjoy. Good health was considered vulgar. 
For seventy years the scholarship of New Eng- 
land bas had no tan on its cheeks, and a robust 
minister was looked upon as likely to be a here- 
tic. It was a portion of his creed that a minis- 
ter should live for a certain length of time out 
of doors, for the character of the woods was al- 
ways simple, quiet and ubservant. He knew a 
guide in the Adirondacks who could teach many 
scholars astronomy, for he had studied nature 
himself, and the sky was his time-piece. This 
wonderful aptness to interpret the preacher 
needs. And it cannot come from books. No one 
can truly worship God while he sleeps under a 
shingled root, or lies in a ten-by-twelve cham- 
ber with his eyes fixed on the ceiling. His 
creed impelled him to seek God beneath the 
stars, with the weight of all upper spaces rest- 
ing on him. He loved the church, which had 
been prepared for service, and the audible 
prayer, but his soul at times required more 
room. The vice of the age was artifice, and 
cunning ruled the hour. The clergyman was 
pointed out as eccentric if he dressed and acted 
like other people. The clergyman was fright- 
ened out of his individuality, and dared not 
breathe without his nose was buried in a pillow. 
No man was so forceful and no woman so at- 
tractive as when natural. ‘The sermons of the 
day were not natural; they were grandfathers’ 
sermons. The pulpit of New England is 
weaker to-day than it has been in a hundred 
and fifty years because nature has been re- 
pressed. Some men who were dull in the pulpit 
were brilliant in the parlor, simply because there 
they were natural. If it was asked what was to 
be‘done to remedy this, he replied to the people, 
‘Undo what you have done, and do not tram- 
mel your ministers and criticise their individu- 
ality.” 

The last element of his creed was charity. 
He had met with a great deal of opposition and 
foiled it, but he bore no hatred in his soul. He 
had known what it was to twil and want. From 
ten to thirty years of his age he had not a dollar 
that was not earned with his hands, and his text- 
books were bought with privation. But best 
of all he had triumphed over all obstacles and 
had never seen an hour when he hated a living 
soul. Enemies could not hurt one, unless they 
forced one to hate back. This his enemies had 
never been able to make him do. Those high 
in position had attacked him, those low in the 
world had flung their dirty opposition at him; 
they had tried to undermine his pulpit; he had 
laughed at them, prayed for them, resisted them, 
but never hated them. 





Prof. John Tyndall on “Light and 
Heat.” 


oltre 
LOWELL INSTITUTE LECTURE. 


Professor Tyndall began by saying that he 
almost fancied himself in the old country listen- 
ing to the usual reception. We in this land 
have not forgotten old habits. Many years ago 
he was invited by Mr. Lowell to lecture in the 
Institute. Two books of his, the ‘‘Glaciers” 
and ‘Heat as a Mode of Motion,” had previous- 
ly been republished here, the latter through the 
agency of Professor Youmans, whose labors are 
fully appreciated abroad. The invitation was 
sent not long after the appearance of the last- 
named work, and was the first expression to 
him of American esteem. Last year this friend- 
ly feeling took shape in an invitation from many 
of our best men, and forwarded especially by 
Prots. Joseph Lesley and Joseph Henry, to lec- 
ture in the chief cities of the United States. At 
last he agreed to accept the invitation, although 
ignorant of the tastes'of the American audi- 
ences and of the way in which science had hith- 
erto been popularized here. He feared lest the 
perfection of our lecture system might make his 
efforts seem poor. 

The professor then went on to speak of the 
rise of the experimental method, taking, for the 
subject of his remarks, Man at the moment of 
becoming thoughtful. But a man must have 
his dinner and other necessities betore thinking 
of science. These provided for, he begins to 
think of nature. Mere observation is his only 
tool at first, and his matter of thought comes 
from his environments. But he dves not com- 
bine and compare his results. Thus the an- 
cients found that amber, excited by friction, ac- 
quired the power of attracting light objects. 
This observation remained fruitless for over two 
thousand years. He would not say that no 
questions arose from the ground so prepared. 
But there was no visible advance. In the six- 
teenth century, however, Gilbert, brooding over 
what had been mere accident, resolved to see if 
other bodies resembled amber. By observation 
he learned to examine, and rapidly increased 
the list. It was a small thing to rub a bit of 
glass or of cale spar instead of amber, but in 
the facts elicited lay the germ of all future dis- 
coveries. By his act the mind left off waiting 
upon nature, and made inroads upon her. It 
was proved that man could question nature and 
receive replies. The method was followed up, 
different substances compared, and a repulsive 





and they were doubly gifted, for they laughed 
at both ends at once. A home without a doy 
was like a circus without a clown. A horse 
aleo, appreciated fun, and the speaker gave aj 
description of his own farm-horse and the frol- | 
ics he had with it. He should as soon go home } 
without kissing his wife as without having al 
frolic with his horsesand he never could tell | 
which enjoyed the frolic most. The fish had | 
their races and jumps, the bear danced, and | 
even the pig had a twinkle of humor in his eye. | 
He never knew but one man who didn't laugh, | 
and he was athief. Gravity was a result. A, 
sad-faced child was a fool, and the first sign of | 
intelligence which a mother could coax to a! 
child’s face was a smile. The human face was | 
never perfect until it smiles. He believed that 
Christ was mirthful, and that his face was smil- 
ing, though art was against him. But the tra- 
ditional Christianity was not the natural. Christ 
stood in sharp contrast to all the religious teact:- 
ers back of him. He was a companion and 
friend and not a recluse, and there was no rea- 
son to suppose that Christ never laughed. He 
believed in the piety that could be taken into 
the base-ball ground, or the private billiard- 
room, and that could indulge in chess or whist. 
A man was never so near heaven as when using 
without abusing all the good things of this earth. 
Every man must bea law unto himself in 
these matters. The worst tyrant in the world 
was a professor of religion who did not know 
anything; and in this connection the speaker 
paid his respects to ‘‘old fogy” deacons. Those 
who praised their departed minister at the ex- 
pense of the living were too mean and con- 
temptible to enjoy sanctuary privileges. They 
were the oracles of Christian decorum, who op- 
posed riding in the street cars on Sunday, and 
would read no paper on the Sabbath but the 
Congregationalist, and no books those 


force added to that of attraction. (Quantitative 
results were demanded, and bodies classified 
with reference to their power of transferring 


| electricity. These early observers had no prac- 


tical end in view, and yet they worked as if for- 
tunes were at stake. They worked for no low 
issues, for no emolument. Sut the ends of 
nature are not exhausted by common needs. 
There are joys of the intellect as well as of the 


body, and these joys repaid the early workers. | 


Through pain and self-denial they pursued their 
way. Stephen Gray, when unable to hold a 
pen, dictated to his friends. And yet to the 
masses these men seemed mere triflers playing 
with toys. So, watching Draper or Henry in 
their investigations to-day, we might cal! their 
actions trivial. They themselves might be un- 
able to express their value to us. 

But investigations like these may in the end 
enrich nations. This, however, is not the sci- 
entific motive. ‘Truth is that motive. Steam 
was studied before Watt, and electricity before 
Wheatstone or Morse. We are proud of our 
great industries to-day. But as it is the slender 
nerve which moves the muscles, so it is the 
thought of the observer that makes our indus- 
tries possible. The cry in England is for tech- 
nical education, not for origina! investigation. 
Yet as the stream dwindles when the spring 
dries up, so no industry can grow without in- 
vestigations. Like the Chinese we should but 
copy the works of our ancestors. Great achieve- 
ments blind us to the investigator. We are in 
danger of crushing him and thus stopping pro- 
gress. He is the fountain-head of knowledge. 
Speaking of lectures, Tyndall said that only be 
who had himself worked in science ¢ 
part its real life to others. Thus Da 
aday succeeded as lecturers bec 
in h = 





which no publishing house ex a relig 
one would ever-think of issuing. 
one instance of a man who lived on C 


when the Sunday- Pr 
= Sind puseaaned sat eveee a 


Sabbath, and 


He then spoke of 


their differences and their effects on ourselves, 
making our senses test instruments. 

Here began the experimental part of the lec- 
ture, which was intensely interesting. The pro- 
fessor spoke of lenses, of reflection and retrac- 
tion, of the analysis and synthesis of light, in a 
most fascinating manner, and illustrated every 
point with superb experiments. Principics 
which common lecturers content themselves 
with barely stating, he made clear by striking 
experimental illustrations. Some of his exper- 
iments, of course, were old, but others were 
entirely new to Boston audiences. Un one oc- 
casion he stated that it was a function of science 
to magnify almost imperceptible motions and 
render them visible. Accordingly he exhibited 
an upright bar of lead so fixed that its slightest 
expansion would move a delicate lever at whose 
end a minor was fastened and made to reflect a 
ray of light on the wall. The mere warmth ot 
the prof "3 hand i this bar to expand 
sufficiently to disturb this ray, which, traveiling 
along the screen, made the delicate motiva vis- 
ible. It was by some such arrangement that 
Gauss made the minutest thrills in the earth's 
magnetic torce recognizable by the eye. In 
some experiments to illustrate refracuon the 
most beautiful spectral colurs were thrown upon 
the screen; and in proving the properties ot 
lenses fine images of the carbon points in the 
electric lamp were thus exhibited. ‘I'he magic- 
lantern played a prominent part in the experi- 
ments. At one tume a piece of cloth about the 
base of the lamp cauygat fire and flurried the 
attendants. This accident the lecturer turned 
to good advantage, and by well-timed witticisms 
put hia hearers thoroughly into good-humor. 

Having spoken for an nour and a halt, Pro- 
fessor ‘'yndall closed with a fine allusion to the 
teacher whose duty it is to work over results to 
suit the average mind. ‘The teacher, he said, is 
needed as much as the discoverer, but the two 
should coalesce in one individual. 

Probably there was not a listener who did not 
‘go away wishing that the lecture might have 
been twice as long, and that there might be 
twice as many of them. 
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Greeley Still Loquacious. 

Notwithstanding the announcement of Mr. 
Greeley, on his return to New York, that he 
would in no event utter another word on politics 
during the campaign, he is at it in full blast. 
At Baltimore only two Republicans were shot 
dead by the members of the procession who 
marched in honor of Greeley and reconcilia- 
tion, but this circumstance did not seem to ex- 
cite the philosopher in the least. He kept calm 
under the reflection that had they been good 
Greeley men they would have saved their lives, 
which, in a city like Baltimore, full of love and 
Greeleyism, must be a powerful argument 
ayainst sustaining Grant. The Massachusetts 
boys who were shot in the same city on the 19th 
of April, 1861, could have saved their lives by 
shouting for Jeff Davis. 

In his speech at Pleasantville, Mr. Greeley 
argued that he must be elected in order to se- 
cure the right to vote to all the white men in 
the country—artfully insinuating that there is 
some law by which white men are not so well- 
treated in this country as negroes. Probably 
he forgot for the moment that he was address- 
ing old readers of the Tribune, who, for the 
last eight years, have kept posted on that topic, 
and, to a man, know as well as (rreeley that 
there is no law that makes any distinction of the 
kind, and who know, moreover, that the Demo- 
cratic doctrine has been, and is, that the general 
government has no power over the suffrage in 
the States, and cannot say who shall, or who 
shall not, vote. And even were this not so, the 
election of Greeley could not mend the matter 
now. ‘The Senate is overwhelmingly Kepubli- 
can, and the October elections settled the fate 
of the Greeleyites in the House, rendering it im- 
possible to pass any other law than will be 
passed if Grant is elected. So that argument 
will not avail. 

But Mr. Greeley says the policy of hate can- 
not always prevail—reiterating the old, worn-out, 
shallow slang about ‘“‘hate’’ as though there 
were something in it. How can a man so be- 
fool himself? Greeley knows there is not a 
Republican in the land that is not more than 
willing to grant full and complete amnesty to 
every rebel in the country who is willing to ac- 
cept the results of the war in good faith, and 
give to the freedmen the full rights which the 
war accorded them. He knows, when he talks 
about ‘‘hate,” that there is none, and he fools 
himself in imagining that he can produce any 
effect by talking such sheer nonsense. He has 
caught up the old cant-phrase of Andy Johnson, 
that did duty and was laughed down six years 
ago—miserable old stuff that never had a micro- 
scopic particle of truth in it—that has been it- 
erated and reiterated by the Seymours and 
Brick Pomeroys until they were fairly ashamed 
of it, and had abandoned it; and now he is en- 
deavoring to use it to help swell the ‘‘tidal 
wave,” already at its ebb, and ride into power 
when he is in the grasp of the undertow and 
cannot by any possibility extricate himself! 
Stuff and nonsense! 





A Glorious Result. 

The result of the recent elections has im- 
pressed a significant lesson upon the public 
mind—a lesson which was given as well as re- 
ceived by the same public mind—the lesson that 
the people of the North are resolved to keep 
their vantage-ground, so dearly and _ nobly 
earned by means of a long and sanguinary 
struggle; that they have penetration enough to 
see through the cunning devices of Southern 
diplomacy, resolution enough to withstand and 
foil them, strength enough to carry on the vic- 
tory with ballots as well as with bullets. They 
have thereby demonstrated their decided pret: 
erence to entertain no apprehensions of an ad- 
verse administrative policy, their determination 
to settle down under the present régime with a 
continual reduction of the public debt, rather 
than such an enormous increase of it as remun- 


of our recent Civil war, as well as some other 
incidents of his career. He said :— 

Of his earlier history you are all familiar, of 
his great contributions to American politics, of 
his philosophical statesmanship, of his speeches 
and essays giving the very philosophy of democ- 
racy, of his labors in the breaking down 0 
caste, the extermination of slavery, the preser- 
vation of the Union—with all this you are famil- 
iar. The opinion of the country will not be di- 
vided in regard to anything in the history of 
this great man until the ciose of his term in the 
Senate of the United States. We cannot for- 
get, we ought not to forget, what the nation 
owes to him who declared that there was ‘‘an 
irrepressible contlict between right and wrong,” 
between freedom and slavery. Of this debt, of 
our obligations to him for his labors in these 
times, we will all make our acknowledgments. 
But there is a more divided opinion with regard 
to his course when he became Secretary of 
State, and I think in some respects he has been 
misunderstood and somewhat misrepresented. 
I remember that in the first week of April, 1861, 
I was in Washington upon his invitation. I did 
not believe even at that time that the South 
would make an attempt to dissolve the Union, 
that it would actually strike at our flag. I in- 
quired of Mr. Seward how this was. He said, 
‘There is to be war;” and added, ‘‘It has been 
my purpose from the beginning to so arrange it 
that when the blow is finally struck the South 
will appear to have been so clearly in the wrong 
in every respect, and the government so mani- 
festly in the right, so dispassionate, so concilia- 
tory and so wise, that the whole country will 
rise to its feet and join in defending the integ- 
rity of the nation.” In respect to Mr. Seward’s 
speeches in 1861 I have a word to say. He 
was speaking then not so much to the country 
as to the foreign nations, and especially to the 
nations of England and France through their 
legations at Washington. If he had said in 
1861, ‘‘This is going to be the greatest fight of 
modern times; there are to be five hundred 
thousand men in the field within three montis,” 
there would have been not merely a recognition 
of belligerency but a recognition of the South 
as a sovereign power. It was to prevent that 
result, to save the Union from a recognition of 
sovereignty, that Mr. Seward held out the idea 
that it was to be a mere insurrection, a baga- 
telle, a revolt—something that was to last but a 
few days, a few weeks at the most. And so it 
was in regard to other matters. To his remain- 
ing in office during the time of Andrew Johnson, 
I am inclined to think that history will revise 
and correct the opinion of the present genera- 
tion in respect to his motives and his conduct 
at that time. He understood only too well who 
and what Andrew Johnson really was, and so in 
order that he might preserve something of the 
nation, in order that he might exert his influence 
against that of the President, he consented to 
remain in the Cabinet. 


A Brittiant REcEPTION TO Mr. Froupe.— 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of New 
York, the American publishers of Mr. James 
Anthony Froude’s works, gave an elegant com- 
plimentary dinner to that author at Delmonico’s 
on Tuesday evening last. It was one of the 
most brilliant literary events of the year. 
About eighty-five persons from all walks of lit- 
erature were present, including several journal- 
ists from this city. From five to six o’clock in 
the afternoom a reception was given, of which 
Mr. Froude was of course the central attraction, 
and at which he conversed cheerfully and un- 
restrainedly with clergymen, authors, publish- 
ers and editors. Literate from all parts of the 
land sat down to the tables. George William 
Curtis presided and made a brilliant speech, to 
which Mr. Froude gracefully responded in a 
speech which invoked America’s mediation be- 
tween England and Ireland. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward 
Beecher, E. H. Chapin, and others, made bril- 
liant speechea. ‘The speech of Mr. Curtis was 
very happy. Beginning with a graceful allu- 
sion to scholarship, and to the struggles which 
Mr. Froude had had in his own lines of inde- 
pendent thought, and heartily welcoming him in 
the name of Americans, he humorously alluded 
to our native modesty, which the visitor was 
likely to see so much of during his stay here, 
and of which we had quite as much as before 
the war. He continued :— 

“But this modesty will not surprise him; it 
will seem to him the most natural thing in the 
world, for he is an Englishman, and we are all 
‘chips of the old block.’ If our national pride 
crows a sonorous ‘Yankee Doodle doo,’ it is be- 
cause it is fed upon the traditions of Magna 
Charta and of the crowning mercy at Worces- 
ter. Our fathers, who gave this country its 
character and direction, were Englishmen. Ply- 
mouth Rock is but a stepping-stone from one 
continent to another in the great march of the 
same historic development. When James Otis 
thundered against the writs of assistance, it was 
John Pym defending the ancient rights of Eng- 
lishmen. When George Washington drew his 
sword against King George, it was John Hamp- 
den once more riding into the field against King 
Charles. The road is straight from Runnymede 
to Bunker Hill and Yorktown. The England of 
Stuarts and of slavery surrendered to the Eng- 
land of Alfred, of Wyckliffe, and of John Milton. 
If Jonathan Swift had been made Bishop in 
Virginia, as he hoped, or had Coleridge and 
Southey crossed the sea to found the aristoc- 
racy which their young enthusiasm dreamed 
upon the banks of the Susquehanna, Gulliver, 
the Ancient Mariner and Thioba would have be- 
longed to the American branch of English liter- 


Longfellow and Lowell, of Motley and Bancroft, 

now do. Had the parents of our guest but 

stepped across the sea, I should ask you to join 

me in honoring the American historian, Mr. 

Froude. It is the old Norse blood leaping in 

our veins as in his that makes our hearts thrill 

with his national lyric :— 

‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along 
the steep; 

Her march is over the mountain wave, her home 
is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak she swells 
the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore when the stormy 
winds do blow, 

When the battle rages loud and long and the 
stormy winds do blow.’ 

A great, indoMitable heart beats in every 
line. It is the battle-cry of our kindred, 
of our fellow-rovers of the sea. God for- 
bid that the stormy winds of war should ever 
again blow parent and child into hostile collision, 
and grant that the hands just clasped at Gene- 


i 


prove a good day for drinks at all. 
it was not. 
adelphia had gone for Hartranft by about the 
majority. claimed by the Republican committee, 
and as it was not expected the rest of the State 
could overbalance more than ten or twelve 
thousand, things looked blue enough for the 
Democracy and soreheads. Around the Pat- 
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the case, offering to sabmit it to Hon. Judge 
Nelson of the U. S. Supreme Court, to Josiah 
Bardwell of Boston; to Hon. Adolph E. Borie, 
late Secretary of the Navy ; to the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts; to Hon. Henry W. Paine of 
¢| Boston ; or to any three respectable men provided 
they had no interest in the Credit Mobilier or 
Union Pacific Railway. 
tive in opposing his claim and influential in 
controlling the opposition would only reply, 
**You have no Case.” 
dent that he had a good and just claim, with suf- 
ficient evidence to sustain it, he would not have 
pressed it so persistently for the past four years. 


The persons most ac- 


If he did not feel conti- 


The Commonwealth states that ‘‘at the start 


the shares were worth nothing, and as they de- 
veloped their capacity for successful results the 
plunderers of railroads sought an interest.” If 
this is intended to apply to Col. McComb, it 
should be corrected by the explanation that he 
was in the Credit Mobilier and Union Pacific 
Railroad Company before Mr. Uakes Ames’s 
entered those organizations. 


Col. McComb’s experience as an army-con- 


tractor is also alluded to as having been dis- 
creditable. 
plies during the war with Mexico in 1846-7, as 
well as during the recent rebellion; and in the 
last war was une of the largest operators in fur- 
nishing outfits for the troops. 
occurrence to assail successful contractors; 
and disappointed competitors, or envious rivals, 
were often ready to accuse them of having been 
especially favored, or of fraudulent acts; and 
no one could conduct large operations in army 
supplies and escape the criticism and slanders 
of this large and jealous class. 
fecting Col. McComb as a contractor were care- 


He was a contractor for army sup- 


It was a common 


The charges af- 


fully and thoroughly investigated by an officer 
of extensive business experience to whom was 
entrusted the responsibility of making army 
contracts and taking charge of the business ap- 
pertaining to the strict and honest fulfillment of 
contractor's obligations. After examining the 
records and visiting the establishment where his 
material was prepared, in company with an ac- 
complished expert, it was clearly apparent that 
Col. McComb had honorably fulfilled his agree- 
ments; and even where large losses to him 
were involved he furnished the property and 
completed his contracts with credit to himself 
and to the satisfaction of the government. 

The assertion that unfriendly relations existed 
between Secretary Stanton and Col. McComb 
is not correct. He was on terms of intimacy 
with Mr. Stanton and also enjoyed the confi- 
dence of President Lincoln. They both con- 
sulted him frequently, and relied much upon 
his active support and cooperation in Delaware, 
where his influence, means and energy were 
employed at their solicitation in averting com- 
plications that were imminent during the excite- 
ment of the drafts for troops in a State where 
slaves were held and where a strong disloyal 
element was located. 

The association of Cul. McComb’s name with 
that of the late James Fisk is not in accordance 
with the facts, as he was a director in the 
Narragansett Steamship Company when Fisk 
bought into that line, and never afterward at- 
tended « meeting of the directors or of the 
company, because he would not be in any man- 
ner identified as an associate of Fisk. It is 
proper in this connection to add that long be- 
fore Fisk had anything to do with the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company’s affairs the removal 
of the offices from New York to Boston had 
been suggested, and his suit was rather the pre- 
text than the actual cause of the change of 


location. 


Feeling confidence in the justice which the 
Commonwealth desires to dispense to all with 


whom it deals, these facts are presented to ena- 


ble its readers to understand more clearly some 


of the circumstances of a case which has be- 
come somewhat notorious through the unau- 
thorized publication of a portion of evidence 
belonging to a personal contest. M. 





VORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WasHINGTON, Oct. 16, 1872. 
THE NIGHT OF ELECTION—RECEIVING NBWS. 
Notwithstanding a larger proportion of the 


people of Washington than can be found in any 
other city in the country have no vote to give 
for President, our interest in elections never 
runs below the maximum in any part of the 
country, for the plain reason that the capital of 
the nation is, and must ever be, a great and ac- 
tive political center where the fires burn and 
the pot forever boils. 
day, Oct. ¥, were quite as important as any 
since 1860, though the result was hardly so 
much in doubt as in 1868, and the usual number 
of persons wended their way in the early even- 
ature, as the books of Bryant and Emerson, of ing to the Metropolitan Hotel or Newspaper 
Row for news, and prepared to make a night of 


The elections of Tues- 


t, if need be. The Metropolitan was formerly 


Brown’s, and has long been the more special re- 
sort of the élite of Southern travellers and poli- 
ticians, and the place to look for interesting 
Democratic information. 
the night of the election, about eight o’clock, 
and there was no news—a good omen for me, 
but bad for the proprietors of the bar, who fore- 
saw clearly enough that it was not likely to 


I went down there on 


And indeed 
There were early rumors that Phil- 


continued applause. )” 





for rebel pensions, confiscated, damaged and de- | 
stroyed property, would necessarily involve ; | 
with a redemption of national bonds in coin, | 
rather than to impair our credit by paying these 
in currency, and, with the amount thereby 
saved, redeem worthless Confederate bonds; 
with the stern resolve to prevent almost univer- 
sal bankruptcy in the mercantile community 
than to revolutionize tariffs, inaugurate an en- 
tirely new system of measures different from 
those now in vogue, and disturb the foundations 
and course of trade; with the motto of Jackson, 
“Millions for defence, but nota cent for tri- 
bute,” rather than not a penny for defence 
against the inroads of Southern chicanery and 
| millions for tribute to the ex-slaveocracy; with 
the preference for a few insignificant errors and 
abuses, unavoidable in every administration, to 
such gigantic ones as would characterize a phil- 
osophical, visionary, Greeley dynasty, con- 
| trolled by the most reckless, bitter and hungry 
| adventurers extant; with a tenure of the treas- 
ury, army, navy and fortifications, rather than to 
leave open steps for the repetition of the great 





| American tragedy. It is the uniform voice of | 
| the loyal masses, notwithstanding such thinning | 
of their ranks as the butchery of rebellion occa- 
sioned, to endorse and to continue the present | 
administration; in other words, to elect Grant} 
and Wilson by acclamation. The beautiful 
month of October has foreshadowed the popular 
judgment. Next month, all local issues aside 
with their perplexities, and a clear coast made 
for the Presidential vote, will display a national 
exposition and national verdict tor the Republi- 
can cau: | of the republic, never 

of the civilized 

millions estab- 





va may be-clenched in a friendly grasp that the 
whole world cannot sever. 


(Loud and long- 


é : toyniy Mr. Froude is a tall, well-built man, with an 
eration for emancipated slaves, appropriations | exceedingly good-natured, pleasant face, mouth 
that seems ever to smile, fine brown eyes, large 


and bright and thoughtful; high forehead and 


grayish whiskers, a@ la Dundreary. It 
English face, and unusually pleasant. 


is an 
When 


he becomes animated his eyes sparkle, his large 
mouth is drawn into a winning smile—the whole 


face fairly beams with good-nature. 


In_ his 


dress Mr. Froude displays the utmost simplici- 
ty. In his manner he is unaffected and modest. 
He was twenty years writing his history of Eng- 


land. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Word or Two for Col. McComb. 


To tae Epitor or tHE CoMMONWEALTH :— 


An editorial in the Commonwealth of Sept. 21, 
1872, in reference to the case of H. S. McComb 


of Delaware against the Credit Mobilier of the 


Union Pacific R. R. Company, contains unjust 
| reflections upon the character of Col. McComb; 
at variance with the facts and with the reputa- 


tion he sustains where he is well known. 


It is usually best to disregard personal allu- 
| sions or attacks unless they contain specific 
charges ;,bat unfortunately there are many per- 
sons whose judgment does not lead them to 
consider carefully whether such statements can 


be sustained by reliable evidence; and when 


| such assaults are made during the heat of an 
| active political campaign the bitterness of the 
| partisag becomes so involved with the discus- 


sion that opinions are formed in accordance 
with political prejudices rather than proper re- 


gard for facts and proofs. 


It is only justice to Col. McComb to state that 
he is a Republican and warm friend of the ad- 


ministration. The documents 


in the Credit 


Mobilier were made public without his knowl- 
edge or consent. He never wished the evi- 
dence published, as he considered it a per- 
sonal affair, and had no idea of its ever being 
construed as possessing political importance. 





‘aytvania for legal 


: The case is before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
decision, and as he has no 


th to have it tried by the public, nor to ar- 
Matter tribunal, he should 


ae 


ed to. enjoy the immunity from 


are which he accorded to oth- 


urged a reference o: 





riot office it was more lively, as the benevolent 
proprietors of that Democratic journal had wil- 
lingly sacrificed their remaining character for 
truthfulness to keep up the good humor of their 
patrons and had placed on their bulletins some 
extraordinary figures in the way of majorities 
for the Democracy in Ohio and Indiana. But 
all this did not avail; there was something in 
the air that prevented a rushing out-flow of en- 
thusiasm, and not a few expressed the opinion 
that Uncle Horace was a ‘‘dead cock” and the 
millennium gone up. At Newspaper Row there 
was much hilarity. About nine telegrams came 
direct from Forney’s office that McClure had 
thrown up the sponge and left the ring; that 
Ohio was certainly all right, and things were 
hopeful in Indiana; and so it has proved. We 
all feel that the case is settled for November, as 
the tide is right and cannot be turned. 
ULD AND NEW MEMBERS. 

In looking at the list of new members elected 
to Congress I do not perceive any large impr ove- 
ments in the way of character and talent among 
the lucky ones turned up by this great tidal 
wave. From Vhio we shall miss Sheilabarger, 
Bingham, Perry and Stevenson, of the Repub- 
licans, all men of talent and force, and the first 
two leaders in oratory, and also in business. 
From Pennsylvania Mercur retires, and also 
Dickey, the successor of Thad. Stevens, and their 
successors have reputations still to make. The 
Democrats lose their ablest man on the whole, 
Kerr of Indiana, and also Voorhees of Ind., and 
Van Trump of Ohio. I suppose Massachusetts 
must lose the chairmanship of Foreign Affairs in 
the House by the tolly of Banks, who dropped 
the bone in his mouth for the reflection of it in 
the water. The course of Mr. Sumner has at 
last justified the Senate in driving him from the 
Foreign Affairs, and so the State loses its lead- 
ership and prestige by the personal implaca- 
bility and tergiversation of the representatives 
she honored and confided in. The election of 
Wilson to the Vice Presidency is an atonement, 
to be sure, but it might have been had all the 
same without the sacrifice. How immensely im- 
portant is just a grain of sense at the proper 
time! The election of William Whiting and 
Rockwood Hoar will much more than make up 
for the suicide of Banks as regards intellectual 
and moral influence, but it will take time for 
them to reach the first place on committees, and 
it is there where talent counts. Mr. Gooch will be 
considerable of an accession to the delegation, as 


ma 

TOBER 19, 
will Messrs. Harris and Williams. I don’t know 
what is thought in Massachusetts, but here Geo. 
F. Hoar is regarded as one of the two or three 
foremost men in the House, all things considered, 
and rapidly gaining in reputation and influence. 
Butler's course in this campaign has enabled him 
to recover considerable lost ground, which he 
can easily hold if he keeps his centrifugal force 
in proper check. The fact is, a man in this 
country cannot be great all alone. Sumner has 
proved this, as Webster did before him. Banks 
is likely to get a hint of it. The success of 
Thad. Stevens was one-half due to his keeping 
close to the great engine of public opinion. He 
was a good leader, but he never despised, ur ran 
away from, the wheel-horses, who are always es- 
sential to get the load up hill. Butler is a host 
in himself, it is true; but he can’t get on alone, 
and if he realizes the fact he will be able to ad- 
vance so as to satisfy even his ambition. He is 
one of the men who can afford to recognize the 
value of others, and there is no man in this 
country who can afford to despise his associates 
or his rivals. The Massachusetts delegation 
will average superior to any other, beyond 
doubt, for in power of oratory and general 
statesmanship no State, however large its dele- 
gation, will present five men to match Butler, 
Dawes, E. R. and George F. Hoar and Whit- 
ing, while in business capacity Hooper, Crocker, 
Buffinton and Williams will not be surpassed. 

THE NEW SENATOR. 

Much talk is made on the probable selection 
of a successor to Wilson in the Senate. It is 
generally thought that Mr. Boutwell has the 
best chance if the question of locality does not 
operate too strongly against him, as his experi- 
ence as Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
Secretary of the Treasury would enable him to 
stand at the very front rank at once, and with- 
out any probationary schooling. Dawes, But- 
ler, Claflin and George F. Hoar are not without 
friends who hope the people of Massachusetts 
will see as they do. SELBY. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Gen. Hawley of Conn. has been nominated 
for Congress. Good! 

The city gives several important notices to 
voters and others this week. 

The popular and favorite ‘‘Uld Farmer's Al- 
Manac” tor 1573, is out. Brewer & Tileston 
publish it. 

Messrs. George R. Brine & Co. are offering 
fall and winter overcoats at remarkably low 
prices. Everybody is so glad! 

As we go to press it was not expected Gen. 
William Schouler could live an hour longer. 
His complaint is dropsy. 

The New England Women’s Club give a re- 
ception to their President, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Monday evening. 

Osgood & Co. publish to-day ‘‘The -Eneid of 
Virgil,” translated by C. P. Cranch, and ‘In- 
dustrial Drawing for Beginners.” 

Mr. John J. Stevens announces that he is 
now ready to make up, without limit, the choice 
dresses that were shown at his opening. 

Cushman & Brooks's gloves, hosiery and un- 
derwear are the very things fur this seasun. 
They occupy their enlarged store next week. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Varker retain 
the prices of last winter for fine overcoats, 
which are considerably less than rule this sea- 
son. 

The President suggests Thursday, Nov. 28, 
for Thanksgiving for the nation, and all the 
Governors will probably echo the recommenda- 
tion. 

More women will be in attendance at the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference next week than ever 
before were elected to a delegate religious con- 
vention in Boston. 

Let us rejoice. ‘The city government has 
purchased a site for a small-pox hospital. It is 
on ‘‘Pine Island,” Roxbury district. Now stop 
that awful clamor! 

Miss Sylvia Church Stetson, one of the most 
gifted of our resident lady artists, died Wednes- 
day. She was particularly happy in water-color 
flower and fruit pieces. 

Mr. Henry C. Shepard, at 22 Court st., will 
furnish at reasonable rates every kind of blanks, 
stationery, printing, &c.—an excellent trader 
with whom to open an account. 

Dr. George B. Loring has been named for 
Senator from the Salem district. He would 
make a finely-appearing presiding ofticer of the 
upper branch of the Legislature. 

We copied last week an article on ‘‘Quincy and 
the Adams family” which was credited to Amos 
W. Stetson. That gentleman informs us this 
was a mistake, as he was not the author of the 
interesting article. 

Mr. Superintendent Cvolidge of the city 
printing department figures upa saving of $20,- 
866 in one year by the establishment of his office 
—which, if he has made no mistake, and includ- 
ed all the items, is a result worth heralding. 

The grand Grant and Wilson torchlight pro- 
cession in this city, on the 30th inst. receives a 
fresh impetus from the card of the chief marshal, 
Col. S. C. Lawrence, which we puplish else- 


where. The demonstration will be a superb one. 


Superintendent of Streets Harris is doing a 
good thing in fencing from observation the 
Albany railroad track near Berkeley, Chandler 
and Dartmouth streets and Columbus avenue, 
so that horses need not be frightened by pass- 
ing trains. 

At the meeting of the Board of Aldermen, 
Monday evening, the committee on Streets pre- 
sented a report in favor of the adoption of the 
Street Commissioners’ order forthe extension of 
Washington street to Haymarket square. This 
is a gratifying sign of progress in the right direc- 
tion. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. make a large 
and most creditable presentation of undercloth- 
ing and hosiery, for winter wear, for ladies and 
gentlemen alike, which, with their assortment 
of dry-goods generally, cannot be excelled ei- 
ther in quality, quantity or reasonableness of 
price. Their card tells the whole story. 

Gen. Butler has been unanimously renom in- 
ated for Congress by the new sixth district Re- 
publicans. ‘*Uld Essex” stands by its intrepid 
representative with cordial friendship. Berk- 
shire has put Mr. Dawes again in nomination, 
also —a deserved confidence. The State list of 
Republican Congressmen is now fuil. 

The Legislature of Vermont, on Tuesday, re- 
elected Justin S. Morrill United States Senator 
for six years from the next 4th of March. He 
had 211 votes to 17 for Waldo Bingham of Hyde 
Park. Mr. Morrill has been eighteen years in 
Congress—twelve as representative and six as 
senator—and his new term will make twenty- 
four in all. 


Pennsylvania and Ohio, finally concluded not to 
run for Congress against Mr. Whiting, and Sam- 
uel C. Cobb has been nominated as the Liberal 
candidate, though some of the coalition wanted to 
nominate Henry L. Pierce without consulting 
his wishes, which, of course, were against such 


a demonstration. 

Mr. Mayor! Will you have the kindness to 
appoint the commission on wooden pavements ? 
It is six weeks or thereabouts since you were 
authorized so to do; record of which fact will 
be furnished you by Mr. McCleary should you 
have forgotten it. You cannot afford to have 
the public believe there is an interested motive 
in this delay—but they do begin to hint it. 


The new firm of Shepard & Gill, book-pub- 
lishers, have commenced their business career 
with the good wishes of the whole fraternity 
and some ventures that promise exceedingly 
well. Their ‘‘Window-Gardener,’”’ by Edward 
S. Rand Jr., for instance, is one of the most de- 
sirable works for all tasteful persons, for it tells 
how to convert a home into a garden of flowers 





all the winter through. 


Mayor Gaston, after studying the news from 
d y I 


1872 
a 

Braintree had its grand Grant and Wilson 
demonstration on Tuesday evening. At an 
early hour trains crowded with Tanners and 
visitors began to arrive from North Bridgewater, 
Easton, Hingham, Quincy and Boston. Imme- 
diately on arriving at South Braintree the pro- 
cession was formed, headed by chief marshal 
Maj. James T. Stevens and his aids, and moved 
over a short route to the Common, where abun- 
dant edibles were provided for every one. The 
illuminations and decorations were abundant, 
and Braintree will not soon forget the demon- 
stration. 

Theodore Tilton ably presented the best ot 
what was to be offered against Gen. Grant's re- 
election, in the last Fraternity lecture, but it 
Was poor enough, at its best, even trom his rhe- 
torical lips. What struck us most forcibly was 
the low tone of comment on Republican achieve- 
ments, which even excelled that on the Repub- 
lican candidate. There can be no questivn that 
Republican sympathy with the Democratic de- 
sire to defeat the administration has affected 
alike the moral and political virtue of its advo- 
cates. It is sad to find old Republicans thus 
tarnishing the luster of their past glory. 

Sidney H. Morse, late of the Radical, where 
he showed fine qualities as an editor, now de- 
monstrates no less taste and tact in amateur et- 
forts at sculpture. He has lately made several 
medallion heads of prominent men, conspicuous 
among which have been those of Grant and Gree- 
A copy of the former is before us, in plas- 
ter, neatly framed, and for accurancy, expres- 


ley. 


sion and general satisfaction to the possessor, can 
hardly be excelled in interest. It will make a 
neat oruament to any parlor, library or choice 
room. With the frame, these beautiful medal- 
lions can be furnished at the low price of five 
dollars. Mr. Morse has a room (No. 10) at 25 
Bromtield street. 

The ball which was to have been given in hon- 
or of Mr. Gilmore on Thursday evening last 
was postponed till Wednesday evening next be- 
cause of the insufficient time left for tightening 
the roof. Mr. Gilmore and the committee have 
decided on the excellent and novel plan of giving 
an orchestral and vocal coucert, with a chorus 
of 5,000 voices, and a ball on the same evening, 
the concert to continue till about nine o'clock, 
when the dancing will begin. No seats will be 
placed on the lower floor where the dancing is to 
take place, but the space will be lett open during 
The decorations of this ball, 
as of the other, will be a prominent feature, 
and the floral portion will be most noticeable. 
The price of tickets will remain the same as be- 
fure, namely, $3, and will admit to both enter- 
tainments. Let us now give Mr. Gilmore a 
bumper benefit! 


the whole evening. 


Sewardiana: When Gov. Seward in 1843 re- 
tired from the executive chair, after four years’ 
service, he introduced his successor, Governor 
Bouck, to the people, exchanging with him ap- 
propriate courtesies which at that time were 
without a precedent. One of the most eloquent 


‘| addresses delivered on the death of John Quincey 


He 
subsequently published a biography of ‘‘the old 


Adams was pronounced by Mr. Seward. 


man eloquent” which reached a sale of over 
thirty thousand copies. The abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt was one of the good works 
In the 
course of his legal practice he was never known 
to act for a man against awoman. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s first appearance in public life was in 182s, 


which he accomplished when Governor. 


when he espoused the Anti-Masoni¢ cause in 
New York with a great deal of earnestness. 
When President Johnson visited Boston to at- 
tend the dedication of the new Masonic Temple 
Secretary Seward pleasantly remarked that he 
commended the object of his visit, but under 
the circumstances he thought he would not ac- 
company him. 





MUSIC NOTES. 
THE RUBINSTEIN CONCERTS. 

In commenting upon the performances of the 
great artist whose appearances at Music Hall, 
have formed the most notable events in our ex- 
perience of classical music, the analysis of his 
style of composition would not seem to be the 
fitting subject for comment, as it is as a perform- 
er, not as a composer, that he is brought to our 
attention. Were it not that something of the 
effect of a solo performance depends upon the 
appearance of the performer any allusion to 
the player's personnel might not be indispensa- 
ble. But the individuality of Rubinstein’s per- 
sonal appearance is so unique and striking that 
it is inseparably identified with the impress of 
his performances. ‘There is nothing in his 
presence suggestive either of the grace, ease or 
self-command that contact of artists with the 
public ordinarily induces. His stage-presence, 
like his figure, is peculiar in itself. As he steps 
upon the stage his gait is awkward almost to 
slouchiness, and he walks to the front not with 
the proud bearing of conscious genius, but with 
an absorbed air that is altogether unsuggestive 
of the spirit of the artist. He bows with an un- 
certain, ungraceful movement, something like a 
salaam, and, thus challenging his astonished 
auditors, undemonstratively takes his place at 
the piano and instantaneously merges his per- 
sonality in the theme which he is interpreting, 
while to the observer is presented the phenom- 
enal contrast of the player’s presence with the 
indescribable magnetism and soul-power of his 
playing. No verbal description would adequate- 
ly convey even an approximate idea of Rubin- 
stein’s wondrous and peculiar powers of inter- 
pretation. Comparison may suggest them; and, 
taking the efforts of players of recognized abil- 
ity as a standard, we may say that Rubinstein’s 
playing as far transcends these performances as 
does the Theodore Thomas orchestra the play- 
ing of an average theater-orchestra. His lordly 
cisdain of anything aside from the work before 
him, the devoted earnestness and wraptness that 
characterizes his playing, his unparalleled exe- 
cution and abandon, combine in investing his 
performances with a glow of genius and depth 
of artistic power that we have never seen ap- 
proached by any other instrumental performer. 
The previously irresponsive key-board becomes 
at his touch eloquent with many tongues, en- 
dowed with almost human powers, and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the mechanisin of the in- 
strument is not forthe time-being endowed with 
pulsating, inspiring life, so vividly does the 
pianist’s soul speak through the medium of the 
instrument. 

In the space allotted us, detailed mention of the 
several numbers performed by Rubinstein at the 
respective concerts is impracticable. Of the 
prominent classical works, rendered at the first 
three concerts, the composer’s own concerto, in 
D-minor, No. 4, demands especial mention as 
presenting his interpretative powers in their 
most brilliant estate, and of illustrating the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of his style, both as com- 
poser and pianist. ; 
| ‘The grand contrasts of the earlier move- 
sents displayed his singular delicacy and wealth 
of abandon, while his phenomenal fluency of 
technique found its fullest expression in the 
brilliant and original finale. 

The audience which, from the first chords 
| struck by the pianist, had evidenced warm sym- 
| pathy, became wildly demonstrative as the 
| player reached the finale, and as he, evidently 
| wrought up and exhausted by his immense ex- 
| ertion, rose to leave the stage, such an ovation 
|was sent forth as has probably never before 
| been received here by a performer of classical 
| music. 

Whether in the grand movements of Handel, 
the poetic rhythms of Mosast, or in the tone lim- 
nings of Schumann, Rubinstein is, at all times, 
thoroughly identified with the spirit of the mu- 
sic he ia interpreting, and his interpretations 
reach that point of the artistic which is only 
possible where genius, talent, imagination and 
wsthetical perception are combined 

Wieniawski, previous to his appearance on 
Monday, was, probably, except to a limited 
circle, not familiar by reputation to our mu- 
sical peaple. The position that he has at 








a bound secured here as the greatest violin- 
ist that we have heard is, therefore, due to 
the distinguished artistic abilities that have 
made so profound an impress upon his audi- 
ences. ur public in confirming the artist's 
Enropean reputation evidenced a taste and ap- 
preciation very much to its credit. His com- 
mand over his instrument is most potent and 
unerring. Under his hands the violin seems to 
be endowed with more than the power of a 
stringed instrument, the player infusing it with 
an indescribable body of tone that at his will 
wells forth like the swell of an organ, with 
graduated degrees of power: yet either in for- 
fissimo OF pianissimo passages there is a basis 
of modulated vibrations that induces an even- 
ness and solidity of tone that we have never 
heard produced from the instrument before. 

As compared with Wieniawski, performers 
we have previously termed great, seem merely 
apt. Here is no seeming of effort in his bril- 
liant and faultless execution, no 
trickery in his bowing. 
wonderfully powerful, and his management ot 


legerdemain 
His tours de force are 


the most difficult harmonies as evenly clear and 


certain as the simplest passages. ‘Ihe approba- 


; tion bestowed upon Wieniawski has been of that 
| spontaneous character that indicates the une- 


quivocal triumph of the artist. 

The singers of the troupe are Madame Lieb- 
hart, a soprano of the florid school, and Mlle. 
Ormeny, a contralto of a considerable range 
and indifferent cultivation. 
notes are very clear and rich. 


Some ot her high 
An extra and 
tinal matinee will be given this afternoon at two, 
when the last opportunities of hearing Rubin- 
stein and Wieniawski will be afforded. A fresh 
programme of the choicest notes of the great 
composer will be performed. 
MR. A. P. PECK’S POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mr. Peck has acquired a reputation as a most 
successful caterer to the more refined taste for 
Theretore the 
term ‘‘popular,” as applied to concerts with the 


popular music ot a high grade. 


management of which he is identitied, has a dis- 
tinctive signification quite foreign to the usual 
application of the word to what should be prop- 
erly termed cheap concerts. 
Mr. Peck’'s concerts 
have, tor several years past, been conspicuous 
features of 


As is universally 


known, annual benefit 


our musical seasons. During the 
past two seasons series, of concerts conducted 
upon the same plan have delighted thousands 
by the great variety of style of music given by 
combinations of the most prominent native and 
A most 
propitious time has been chosen by manager 


foreign artists that could be secured. 


Peck for his present series of concerts, which 
are to take place on Friday and Sunday even- 
ings and Saturday afternoon next, closing with 
one on Monday week. The really powetul com- 
bination which will appear at these entertain- 
ments comprises Mrs. Charles Moulton, Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, Miss Anna Mehlig, Mr. F. 
C. Packard, Mr. M. W. Whitney, and the new 
Beethoven Quintette Club, which includes Mr. 
C. N. Allen, Mr. Henry Strauss, Mr. John M. 
Mullaley, Mr. Charles Koppitz, and Mr. Wult 
Fries. 

The programmes of these concerts present # 
rare list of vperatic, ballad, and pleasing classi- 
cal music. Mrs. Moulton’s solos at the tirst con- 
cert are an aria from ‘‘Lucia” and a song by Ga- 
briel. Miss Phillipps gives ‘‘Non conosci” frour 
“Mignon,” an arietta by Weber, and one by 
Donizetti. Miss Mehlig will have two solos. 
Mr. Packard also will appear tor the first time 
since his return from Europe and sing ‘Di quella 
pira”-from ‘1 Trovatore;” Mr. Whitney, the 
‘Per questa bella mano” of Mozart, with ’cello 
obligato, by Wulf Fries. 
tette will play three numbers from the clas- 


The Beethoven quin- 


sical composers, and there will be in concerted 
vocal music a duct from **Crown Diamonds” by 
Mrs. Moulton and Miss Phillips, and the quar- 
tette trom ‘*Rigoletto” by these ladies, Mr. Whit- 
ney and Mr. Packard. The sale of seats has 
already opened promisingly, and as the price is 
but one dollar it would seem that the demand 
would more than exceed the supply. 

THE HARVARD CONCERTS. 

The anouncement for the eighth season of 
these most delightful entertainments will be 
found in another column. The promise is equal- 
ly brilliant and satisfactory. The concerts will 
take place on Thursday afternoons, with the ex- 
ception of January alternately, trom November 
7 to April 10, inclusive, comprising ten perform- 
ances of the same high order as those heretofore. 
Many of the pieces will be heard for the first ime 
in Boston. Carl Zerrahn will conduct, and Julius 
Eichberg sit at the head of the violins. The sale 
to the public of tickets will commence on Mon- 
day morning next, and will be at the rate of $10 
only for the series, or $1 a concert. 

POPULAR ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

A series of popular concerts after the style of 
the well-remembered ‘Orchestral Union” con- 
certs of years past is to be given at Music Hall, 
commencing on the 30th. A grand orchestra, 
with Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mr. J. C. D. Parker 
and Mr. Wulf Fries, will appear at this concert. 
lhe price of tickets is fixed at tifty cents, and 
packages of three tickets may be had for one 


dollar. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

*Robin Hood” has been the novelty with the 
burlesquers this week. It is a fair specimen ot 
its school—an insipid piece of literary composi- 
tion, which serves the purpose of a groundwork 
tor a glittering show of the lady burlesquers in 
their limited sphere, and for introducing some 
ludicrous bits of extravaganza which in their 
In seek- 
ing fur the source of amusement in burlesque 


nonsensical way are vastly amusing. 


we do not find it in the thread of the story with 
which the incidents of the piece are interwoven, 
but in the extraneous interpolations of travestied 
*‘business” that are lugged in, often without the 
slightest relevancy to the story. The individu- 
al peculiarities of the performers, notably with 
the Thompson troupe, are also prolific sources 
of the fun that one manages to extract from the 
Of course 
the theme of this burlesque is what Robin Hood 
knew about ‘maids that were arch,” and Sher- 


average burlesque performance. 


The notable 
hit in the piece is at the soft spot in the régime 
of stage-management, the getting up and manip- 
ulation of stage armies. 


wood Forest is the scene thereof. 


Mr. Edouin with his incisive quickness of wit, 
catching this satire in its most ludicrous phase, 
marshals his armed hosts with an energy that 
displays their surpassing stupidity and awk- 
wardness in a manner that, perhaps, the conven- 
tional disputants of Bosworth Field or Dunsi- 
nane have never equalled, but have often verv 
nearly approached. : 
ous for its excellence, was an excerpt from the 
Vokes’s specialty of burlesque character-danc- 
ing, and partook in its performance by Edouin 
and his associates of much of the intense humor 
that characterized the original. The acting 
presented nothing strikingly original, but was 
altogether bright and pleasing. 


Another scene, conspicw 


There is not 
the apportunity afforded of spoiling strong char- 
acteriaation by incompetent renderings as im 
some historical burl es that have suffered in 
this way. Miss Thdiioce was all brightness 
and spirit as the dashing outlaw, acting, sing- 
ing and tripping with becoming dash, and dress- 
ing with taste and brilliancy. Miss Weathersby 
was pleasing again in female habiliments. This 
lady is never otherwise. Miss Sheridan was 
knightlike and physically impressive as ‘“‘Ceur 
de Lion.” Mr. Beckett was admirable in make- 
up and irresistible in acting as ‘‘Maid Marian.” 
The last performance of ‘‘Robin Hood” will be 
given at the matinee to-day. 

A brilliant and varied bill will be given to 
night for Misa Thompson's farewell benefit, 
when that comedietta, “‘A Day in Paris,” and 
scenes from “‘Ixion” and ‘‘Blue Beard,” will be 
performed, Miss Thompson appearing in all the 
selections. 

The regular dramatic season ig announced as 
opening on Monday next, and Mr. C. W. Coul- 
dock, the famous charactor-actor, will make hig 
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THE COMMONW EALTH, B OSTON, 





= — or 
suggested to the chairman 
the names of two anti-Muzzey men for the 
this committee, th: 
scale in the conference. 
bination candidate in the 
2d district, where Mr. — will receive the 
i nomination, an 
a shall hear from Gen. Banks very 
soon, unless he stops to Canvass Ne 
don’t know how hard he intends to 
5th district, but the chances are against him. 
hear the name of Otis Norcross mentioned as a 
candidate against Mr. Hooper. . 
for Greeley, though he is not apparently ‘‘pro- 
nounced” on that side. He would be an excel- 
lent member ot Congress or of any other legis- 
lative body. [He is for Grant.—Ep. ] 
MISCELLANY. 

‘hey had a good time at Duxbury, I hear, 
and Gen. Horace Binney Sargent took the op- 
portunity to air his 4th of July absurdity about 
the necessity of having the bayonet behind the 
vote, by which he meant, if anything, that no- 
body should vote who could not pertorm 
tary duty. As there is not, and never was, and 
never will be, any American State or commu- 
nity with such a test of electoral fit 
stupidity may be left to answer itself. 1 wonder 
if this great publicist knows that by the consti- 
tution of his own State the considerable number 
of male persons of 21 years who are ever ex- 
cluded from voting are those who do perform 
Not a soldier of Massachusetts 
was allowed to vote during the war, 
service in the field, and the people refused to 
change the constitution in this respect, at the 
close of the war.—Mr. Curtis gave a Grant lec- 
ture as the opening of the Fraternity course. It 
was an effecuve speech. He spoke handsome- 
ly, and amidst the applause ot his hearers, of 
Mr. Sumner, and gave considerable attention 
to the Senator’s arguments for Greeley. 
rare to hear anything like ‘‘abuse” of Mr. Sum- 
Some of the lady orators, 
Mrs. Olympia Brown, for instance, in her New 
York speech, ‘‘slopped over” in this respect.— 
{am informed that the National Republican 
Committee did not pay the expenses of the re- 
cent Grant meeting here which was addressed 
by Mrs. Livermore and others. Knowing that 
the committee had given money to Miss Antho- 
ny for this general purpose, I supposed sume ot 
it had found its way to Boston. J 
was political, and as its good influence in the di- 
rection of electoral reform is a matter of doubt, 
the committee ought to be called on even now to 
pay the bills.—Mrs. Campbell will leave here 
petore the close of the month for a lecturing 
tour in Maine, her native State. i 
publican, and thinks the Worcester resolution 
better than nothing, though I don’t think she 
takes quite as much “stock” in Republican 
promises as some others.—The radical club or 
clubs wiil open before long. ; 
Higginson will speak on London at Mrs. Sar- 
gent’s house.—Dr. Bartol’s habit of censuring 
the press brings down on him the criticism ot 
I hope the doctor will give his ser- 
It is sure to be worth read- 
ing at any rate.—The lectures to women on lit- 
erary topics have begun well. d 
is the originator of this course, and in this, as in 
various other ways, is a public benefactor. 
lectures on ‘*Masters of the Situation” was, if I 
may judge from the reports (for I ‘‘missed the 
train”), very gossipy and interesting.—The mu- 
sical season, which begun with Mario and Patti, 
will soon be in full success. 
verts, so successful and cheerful heretofore, are 
to be continued, and Mr. Dwight with the Har- 
vard Society are to begin the Symphony Con- 


will, doubtless, be 





Rev. Wm. H. H. Murray on “My 
Creed.” 


—e- 


THE PRESENT SEASON’S LECTURE. 


Public opinion is the creed of the masses, and 
is the power that stands back of the laws and 
It is a power so strong 
that it can make any law of no effect in a week, 
and take the most ancient creeds of the church 
and re-write and revise them at its will. 
What one man thought 
to-day another man thought to-morrow, and so 
it made a difference to every man what another 
Sometimes it even did one good 
to look at life from a pauper standpoint. 
proposed to state his creed, not that it was of 
more value than another's, but to set them talk- 
ing and thinking on the morrow. 

Speaking from the standpoint of a religious 
teacher, he affirmed that a creed could be, and 
He believed in a 
creed and liked to see it written in black and 
white, but his creed was his own and not anoth- 
er’s. His creed was not metallic, but tree-like, 
Some worshipped creeds, 
but his had no value except as it was useful. 
He did not care a straw for all the creeds in 
Christendom save as they benefit men. 
moment they cramp men and foster bigotry they 
It was not verbal formulas that 
were beneficial, but the spirit of brotherhood. 
They had done fighting enough, and he despised 
the theology which quibbled and picked quarrels. 
He searched not for an arena, but for acommon 
Some people judged a man’s ortho- 
doxy by the amount of fight there was in him, 
but he preferred the power of gentleness and 
the charm of quiet ways. The men who repre- 
sented the highest spiritual force were men of 
The ministers that talked loud 
in the pulpit were those who thought little in 


sustains the church. 


was the popular creed. 


man thought. 


often had been, overvalued. 


capable of growth. 


are hurtful. 


platform. 


quiet energy. 


the study. 


The labor reformers had been making a most 
unreasonable amount of fuss. 
problem, the relations of capital and labor, but 
thus far the agitation had been barely lifted 
above the level of contempt. 
ducted in the interest of worn-out politicians 
and shirks. ‘The objeetof trades-unions seemed 
to be to conduct the agitation_in such a way that 
the ordinary benefits of \agitation should not be 
No good had ‘ever resulted from it, 
and nobody had given thought on the subject 
worth remembering except Phillips. 
been obstructed instead of being assisted by it. 
Money had been squandered in unprofitable ag- 
itation and a spirit of caste had been fostered. 
In a country like this a permanent injustice to 
labor was simply impossible, and the remedy 
was not in dictation but in cooperation. 
restricting of the definition of labor to manual 
Between brain and 
hand labor, the latter was the best paid, while 
the former brought with it the cares and trou- 
Any definition that 
overlooks these was a fraud, and those who 
made it were ignoramuses or rogues, he did not 
He had known what it was to 
work twelve hours a day under a hot July sun 
and receive two silver half-dollar pieces tor his 
pay. He had mowed his two acres of herds- 
grass per day for a dollar and « quarter; had 


realized. 


labor was a gross error. 


bles that murder sleep. 


know which. 


not be expected that a vital question should be 
viewed in the same light from Capitol Hill as 
from the South-End. No Christian had a right 
to dictate to his brother in these matters, and 
every person must settle them for himself. Ifa 
young lady came to him and asked him if it 
would be right for her to dance, he told her she 
must be a law unto herself; and so if a man 
uses tobacco, plays chess, euchre or whist, or 
attends the opera, the matter must be left be- 
tween his own conscience and his God. 

The rules relative to amusements for children 
were too strict. There were not games and 
plays enough. If he had children they should 
be taught to sing and dance and act, both in 
comedy and tragedy, and he would have Shake- 
speare stand way up near the Bible. Home 
should be made the center of all social gayety 


1 and intellectual life, under the eye of the father 


and mother. Of two young men in this city 
who were adepts at euchre, one played every 
evening with his gray-haired father, as a healthy 
exercise, while the other plsyed in a bar-room 
for drinks, and was rushing on to ruin. The 
knowledge would come, and opposition only 
gave it zest. In his college class the only 
young man who cheated and bet at cards was a 
deacon’s son who learned to play ‘‘old sledge” 
in his father’s hay-lott, while his father was 
studying the commentary. If the old deacon 
had studied Barnes less and Hoyle more he 
would have saved that boy. He then spoke of 
the tyranny which many parents exercised over 
their children, and alluding to one father who 
flogged his boy for laughing on Sunday, said: 
‘(How that child must hate to hear his father 
pray at the prayer-meeting!” He paid a high 
tribute to the memory of the man who reared 
seven children and never struck a blow. Some 
men, he said, were polite to every man’s wife 
but their own, and some wives were rude only 
at home. In concluding his elaboration of this 
article of his creed, he paid a well-worded trib- 
ute to the never-fading memories of home. In 
the future days, when we shall go down to the 
dark shore where men bid choking farewells, 
and women with pallid faces wring their hands 
as they sce their friends sail away over the 
leaden waters, memories will come back black- 
er than the sands beneath our ‘feet. The 
hands of those dear ones will be folded in the 
gesture of meek submission; the lips sealed in 
long silence. How, in that hour, will memory 
reproach us for all the harsh things said to those 
beloved ones! 

The third article in his creed was that every 
man, woman and child should have a perfect 
physique. Now-a-days people were crippled in 
the stomach; dyspepsia was one of the fine arts 
and rheumatism a luxury which the poor could 
not enjoy. Good health was considered vulgar. 
For seventy years the scholarship of New Eng- 
land has had no tan on its cheeks, and a robust 
minister was looked upon as likely to be a here- 
tic. It was a portion of his creed that a minis- 
ter should live for a certain length of time out 
of doors, for the character of the woods was al- 
ways simple, quiet and observant. He knew a 
guide in the Adirondacks who could teach many 
scholars astronomy, for he had studied nature 
himself, and the sky was his time-piece. This 
wonderful aptness to interpret the preacher 
needs. And it cannot come from books. No one 
can truly worship God while he sleeps under a 
shingled root, or lies in a ten-by-twelve cham- 
ber with his eyes fixed on the ceiling. His 
creed impelled him to seek God beneath the 
stars, with the weight of all upper spaces rest- 
ing on him. He loved the church, which had 
been prepared for service, and the audible 
prayer, but his soul at times required more 
room. The vice of the age was artifice, and 
cunning ruled the hour. The clergyman was 
pointed out as eccentric it he dressed and acted 
like other people. The clergyman was fright- 
ened out of his individuality, and dared not 
breathe without his nose was buried in a pillow. 
No man was so forceful and no woman so at- 
tractive as when natural. The sermons of the 
day were not natural; they were grandfathers’ 
sermons. The pulpit of New England is 
weaker to-day than it has been in a hundred 
and fifty years because nature has been re- 
pressed. Some men who were dull in the pulpit 
were brilliant in the parlor, simply because there 
they were natural. If it was asked what was to 
be done to remedy this, he replied to the people, 
‘Undo what you have done, and do not tram- 
mel your ministers and criticise their individu- 
ality.” 

The last element of his creed was charity. 
He had met with a great deal of opposition and 
foiled it, but he bore no hatred in his soul. He 
had known what it was to toil and want. From 
ten to thirty years of his age he had not a dollar 
that was not earned with his hands, and his text- 
books were bought with privation. But best 
of all he had triumphed over all obstacles and 
had never seen an hour when he hated a living 
soul. Enemies could not hurt one, unless they 
forced one to hate back. This his enemies had 
never been able to make him do. Those high 
in position had attacked him, those low in the 
world had flung their dirty opposition at him; 
they had tried to undermine his pulpit; he had 
laughed at them, prayed for them, resisted them, 
but never hated them. 





Prof. John Tyndall on “Light and 
Heat.” 


obese 
LOWELW INSTITUTE LECTURE. 


Professor Tyndall began by saying that he 
almost fancied himself in the old country listen- 
ing to the usual reception. We in this land 
have not forgotten old habits. Many years ago 
he was invited by Mr. Lowell to lecture in the 
Institute. Two books of his, the ‘Glaciers” 
and ‘Heat as a Mode of Motion,” had previous- 
ly been republished here, the latter through the 
agency of Professor Youmans, whose labors are 
fully appreciated abroad. The invitation was 
sent not long after the appearance of the last- 
named work, and was the first expression to 
him of American esteem. Last year this friend- 
ly feeling took shape in an invitation from many 
of our best men, and forwarded especially by 
Profs. Joseph Lesley and Joseph Henry, to lec- 
ture in the chief cities of the United States. At 
last he agreed to accept the invitation, although 
ignorant of the tastes of the American audi- 
ences and of the way in which science had hith- 
erto been popularized here. He feared lest the 
perfection of our lecture system might make his 
efforts seem poor. 

The professor then went on to speak of the 
rise of the experimental method, taking, for the 
subject of his remarks, Man at the moment of 
becoming thoughtful. But a man must have 
his dinner and other necessities before thinking 
of science. These provided for, he begins to 
think of nature. Mere observation is his only 
tool at first, and his matter of thought comes 
from his environments. But he does not com- 
bine and compare his results. Thus the an- 
cients found that amber, excited by friction, ac- 


built stone wall fur a dollar and a half per day, | quired the power of attracting tight objects. 


and had dug a ditch through blue mud for ten 
He had also known what it 
was to spend fifteen hours at the study table, 
week in and week out, and months, with sleep- 
ing only four hours out of the twenty-four. 
spent ten of the best years of his life in learning 
his trade, and he argued as a remedy for the com- 
plaints of labor that men should learn trades 


cents per hour. 


and not shirk their work. 


The second article of his creed had reference 
There were multitudes who 
resisted every effort to make New England char- 
His creed favored mirth, 
and he justified it by the divine design that all 
living tanings were created with the capability of 
Even dogs appreciated jokes, 
and they were doubly gifted, for they laughed 
A home without a dog 
was like a circus without a clown. 
aleo, appreciated fun, and the speaker gave a 
description of his own farm-horse and the frol- 
He should as soon go home 
without kissing his wife as without having a 
frolic with his horse, and he never could tell 
which enjoyed the frolic most. 
their races and jumps, the bear danced, and 
even the pig had a twinkle of humor in his eye. 
He never knew but one man who didn’t laugh, 
Gravity was a result. 
sad-faced child was a fool, and the first sign of 
intelligence which a mother could coax to a 
The human face was 
He believed that 
Christ was mirthful, and that his face was smil- 
ing, though art was against him. 
ditional Christianity was not the natural. Christ 
stood in sharp contrast to all the religious teach- 
He was a companion and 
friend and not a recluse, and there was no rea- 
son to suppose that Christ never laughed. 
believed in the piety that could be taken into 
the base-ball ground, or the private billiard- 
room, and that could indulge in chess or whist. 
A man was never so near heaven as when using 
without abusing all the good things of this earth. 

Every man must bea law unto himself in 
The worst tyrant in the worid 
was a professor of religion who did not know 
anything; and in this connection the speaker 
paid his respects to ‘‘old fogy” deacons. 
who praised their departed minister at the ex- 
pense of the living were too mean and con- 
temptible to enjoy sanctuary privileges. 
were the oracles of Christian decorum, who op- 
posed riding in the street cars on Sunday, and 
would read no paper on the Sabbath but the 
Congregationalist, and no books except those 
which no publishing house except a religious 
one would ever think of issuing. 
one instance of a man who lived on Capitol Hill, 
and when the Sunday-car question was agitated, 
prayed and protested and wrote articles for the 
Congreqationalist against riding in horse-cars 
on the Sabbath, and denounced it as a plot of 
the Unitarians and the Parkerites to undermine 
But this man moved from 
Capitol Hill to the South-End, and then he went 
to church every Sabbath, though he did not 
walk, and he did not keep a carriage. It could 


to amusewents. 


acter more pliant. 


being amused. 


at both ends at once. 


ics he had with it. 


and he was a thief. 


child's face was a smile. 
never pertect until it smiles. 


ers back of him. 


these matters. 


the orthodox faith. 


This observation remained fruitless for over two 

thousand years. He would not say that no 

questions arose from the ground so prepared. 

But there was no visible advance. In the six- 

teenth century, however, Gilbert, brooding over 

what had been mere accident, resolved to see if 

other bodies resembled amber. By observation 

he learned to examine, and rapidly increased 

the list. It was a small thing to rub a bit of 
glass or of cale spar instead of amber, but in 

the facts elicited lay the germ of all future dis- 

coveries. By his act the mind left off waiting 

upon nature, and made inroads upon her. It 

was proved that man could question nature and 

receive replies. The method was followed up, 

different substances compared, and a repulsive 

force added to that of attraction. Quantitative 

results were demanded, and bodies classified 

with reference to their power of transferring 
electricity. These early observers had no prac- 

tical end in view, and yet they worked as if for- 

tunes were at stake. They worked for no low 

issues, for no emolument. But the ends of 
nature are not exhausted by common needs. 

There are joys of the intellect as well as of the 
body, and these joys repaid the early workers. 

Through pain and self-denial they pursued their 
way. Stephen Gray, when unable to hold a 
pen, dictated to his friends. And yet to the 
masses these men seemed mere tritlers playing 
with toys. So, watching Draper or Henry in 
their investigations to-day, we might call their 
actions trivial. They themselves might be un- 
able to express their value to us. 

But investigations like these may in the end 
enrich nations. This, however, is not the sci- 
entific motive. Truth is that motive. Steam 
was studied before Watt, and electricity before 
Wheatstone or Morse. We are proud of our 
great industries to-day. But as it is the slender 
nerve which moves the muscles, so it is the 
thought of the observer that makes our indus- 
tries possible. The cry in England is for tech- 
nical education, not for original investigation. 
Yet as the stream dwindles when the spring 
dries up, so no industry can grow without in- 
vestigations. Like the Chinese we should but 
copy the works of our ancestors. Great achieve- 
ments blind us to the investigator. We are in 
danger of crushing him and thus stopping pro- 
gress. He is the fountain-head of knowledge. 
Speaking of lectures, Tyndall said that only he 
who had himself worked in science could im- 
part its real lifeto others. Thus Davy and Far- 
aday succeeded as lecturers because both were 
investigators themselves. The development of 
man arises from his inter-action with nature, 
carried on through the senses. We can feel of 
a body, and learn its form and also its tempera- 
ture. So we may speak of a sense of heat. 
The senses have ministers in the nerves which 
center in the brain. Each nerve of sense is 
specially constituted and reports to the brain. 
Knowledge is limited. As with sound, there 
may be notes too high to be audible to the hu- 
manear. We are about to exercise knowledge 
in its own province and to deal with two senses, 
those of light and heat. These agents being 





connected, we are to learn their agreements, 


their differences and their effecta on ourselves, 
making our senses test instruments. 

Here began the experimental part of the lec- 
ture, which was intensely interesting. The pro- 
fessor spoke of lenses, of reflection and retrac- 
tion, of the analysis and synthesis of light, in a 
most fascinating manner, and illustrated every 
point with superb experiments. Principles 
which common lecturers content themselves 
with barely stating, he made clear by striking 
experimental illustrations. Some of his exper- 
iments, of course, were old, but others were 
entirely new to Boston audiences. Un one oc- 
casion he stated that it was a function of gece 
to magnify almost imperceptible motions an 
render an visible. Accordingly he exhibited 
an upright bar of lead so fixed that its slightest 
expansion would move a delicate lever at whose 
end a minor was fastened and made to reflect a 
ray of light on the wall. ‘The mere warmth ot 
the professor’s hand caused this bar to expand 
sufticiently to disturb this ray, which, traveiling 
along the screen, made the delicate motion vis- 
ible. It was by some such arrangement that 
Gauss made the minutest thrills in the earth’s 
magnetic torce recognizable by the eye. In 
some experiménts to illustrate refracuon the 
most beautitul spectral colors were thrown upon 
the screen; and in proving the properties ot 
lenses fine images of the carbon points in the 
electric lamp were thus exhibited. ‘I'he magic- 
lantern played a prominent part in the experi- 
ments. At one tume a piece of cloth about the 
base of the lamp caugnt fire and flurried the 
attendants. ‘This accident the lecturer turned 
to good advantage, and by well-timed witticisms 
put hia hearers thoroughly into good-humor. 

Having sp>ken for an nour and a halt, Pro- 
fessor ‘'yndall closed with a fine allusion to the 
teacher whose duty it is to work over results to 
suit the average mind. ‘The teacher, he said, is 
needed as much as the discoverer, but the two 
should coalesce in one individual. 

Probably there was not a listener who did not 
‘go away wishing that the lecture might have 
been twice as long, and that there might be 
twice as many of them. 
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Greeley Still Loquacious. 
Notwithstanding the announcement of Mr. 
Greeley, on his return to New York, that he 
would in no event utter another word on politics 
during the campaign, he is at it in full blast. 
At Baltimore only two Republicans were shot 
dead by the members of the procession who 
marched in honor of Greeley and reconcilia- 
tion, but this circumstance did not seem to ex- 
cite the philosopher in the least. He kept calm 
under the reflection that had they been good 
Greeley men they would have saved their lives, 
which, in a city like Baltimore, full of love and 
Greeleyism, must be a powerful argument 
against sustaining Grant. The Massachusetts 
boys who were shot in the same city on the 19th 
of April, 1861, could have saved their lives by 
shouting for Jeff Davis. 

In his speech at Pleasantville, Mr. Greeley 
argued that he must be elected in order to se- 
cure the right to vote to all the white men in 
the country—artfully insinuating that there is 
some law by which white men are not so well- 
treated in this country as negroes. Probably 
he forgot for the moment that he was address- 
ing old readers of the Tribune, who, for the 
last eight years, have kept posted on that topic, 
and, to a man, know as well as Geeeley that 
there is no law that makes any distinction of the 
kind, and who know, moreover, that the Demo- 
cratic doctrine has been, and is, that the general 
government has no power over the suffrage in 
the States, and cannot say who shall, or who 
shall not, vote. And even were this not so, the 
election of Greeley could not mend the matter 
now. ‘The Senate is overwhelmingly Kepubli- 
can, and the October elections settled the fate 
of the Greeleyites in the House, rendering it im- 
possible to pass any other law than will be 
passed if Grant is elected. So that argument 
will not avail. 

But Mr. Greeley says the policy of hate can- 
not always prevail—reiterating the old, worn-out, 
shallow slang about ‘‘hate’’ as though there 
were something in it. How can aman so be- 
fool himselt? Greeley knows there is not a 
Republican in the land that is not more than 
willing to grant full and complete amnesty to 
every rebel in the country who is willing to ac- 
cept the results of the war in good faith, and 
give to the freedmen the full rights which the 
war accorded them. He knows, when he talks 
about ‘‘hate,” that there is none, and he fools 
himself in imagining that he can produce any 
effect by talking such sheer nonsense. He has 
caught up the old cant-phrase of Andy Johnson, 
that did duty and was laughed down six years 
ago—miserable old stuff that never had a micro- 
scopic particle of truth in it—that has been it- 
erated and reiterated by the Seymours and 
Brick Pomeroys until they were fairly ashamed 
of it, and had abandoned it; and now he is en- 
deavoring to use it to help swell the ‘‘tidal 
wave,” already at its ebb, and ride into power 
when he is in the grasp of the undertow and 
cannot by any possibility extricate himself! 
Stuff and nonsense! 








A Glorious Result. 
The result of the recent elections has im- 
pressed a significant lesson upon the public 
mind—a lesson which was given as well as re- 
ceived by the same public mind—the lesson that 
the people of the North are resolved to keep 
their vantage-ground, so dearly and nobly 
earned by means of a long and sanguinary 
struggle; that they have penetration enough to 
see through the cunning devices of Southern 
diplomacy, resolution enough to withstand and 
foil them, strength enough to carry on the vic- 
tory With ballots as well as with bullets. They 
have thereby demonstrated their decided pret: 
erence to entertain no apprehensions of an ad- 
verse administrative policy, their determination 
to settle down under the present régime with a 
continual reduction of the public debt, rather 
than such an enormous increase of it as remun- 
eration for emancipated slaves, appropriations 
for rebel pensions, confiscated, damaged and de- 
stroyed property, would necessarily involve ; 
with a redemption of national bonds in coin, 
rather than to impair our credit by paying these 
in currency, and, with the amount thereby 
saved, redeem worthless Confederate bonds ; 
with the sternresolve to prevent almost univer- 
sal bankruptcy in the mercantile community 
than to revolutionize tariffs, inaugurate an en- 
tirely new system of measures different from 
those now in vogue, and disturb the foundations 
and course of trade; with the motto of Jackson, 
‘Millions for defence, but not a cent for tri- 
bute,” rather than not a penny for defence 
against the inroads of Southern chicanery and 
millions for tribute to the ex-slaveocracy; with 
the preference for a few insignificant errors and 
abuses, unavoidable in every administration, to 
such gigantic ones as would characterize a phil- 
osophical, visionary, Greeley dynasty, con- 
trolled by the most reckless, bitter and hungry 
adventurers extant; with a tenure of the treas- 
ury, army, navy and fortifications, rather than to 
leave open steps for the repetition of the great 
American tragedy. It is the uniform voice of 
the loyal masses, notwithstanding such thinning 
of their ranks as the butchery of rebellion occa- 
sioned, to endorse and to continue the present 
administration; in other words, to elect Grant 
and Wilson by acclamation. The beautiful 
month of October has foreshadowed the popular 
judgment. Next month, all local issues aside 
with their perplexities, and a clear coast made 
for the Presidential vote, will display a national 
exposition and national verdict tor the Republi- 


| can cause, and the cause of the republic, never 


before equalled upon the theater of the civilized 


lishing, confirming and acknowledging indepen- 
dent sovereignty. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
SecretaRY Sewarp anv His Disparcues 
aT THE OUTBREAK OF THE REBELLION.—Gov. 
Washburn of Maine, in a speech at Faneuil 
Hall on Friday last, in a feeling allusion to the 
death of Mr. Seward, took occasion to explain 
somewhat the reason of his peculiar dispatches 





to our ministers abroad at the commencement 





world—the imposing spectacle of millions estab- | 


of our recent civil war, as well as some other 
incidents of his career. He said :— 

Of his earlier history you are all familiar, of 
his great contributions to American politics, of 
his philosophical statesmanship, of his speeches 
and essays giving the very philosophy of democ- 
racy, of his labora in the breaking down 0 
caste, the extermination of slavery, the preser- 
vation of the Union—with all this you are famil- 
iar. The opinion of the country will not be di- 
vided in regard to anything in the history of 
this great man until the ciose of his term in the 
Senate of the United States. We cannot for- 
get, we ought not to forget, what the nation 
owes to him who declared that there was ‘‘an 
irrepressible conflict between right and wrong,” 
between freedom and slavery. Of this debt, of 
our obligations to him for his labors in these 
times, we will all make our acknowledgments. 
But there is a more divided opinion with regard 
to his course when he became Secretary of 
State, and I think in some respects he has been 
misunderstood and somewhat misrepresented. 
I remember that in the first week of April, 1861, 
I was in Washington upon his invitation. I did 
not believe even at that time that the South 
would make an attempt to dissolve the Union, 
that it would actually strike at our flag. [ in- 
quired of Mr. Seward how this was. He said, 
‘There is to be war;” and added, ‘‘[t has been 
my purpose from the beginning to so arrange it 
that when the blow is finally struck the South 
will appear to have been so clearly in the wrong 
in every respect, and the government so mani- 
festly in the right, so dispassionate, so concilia- 
tory and so wise, that the whole country will 
rise to its feet and join in defending the integ- 
rity of the nation.” In respect to Mr. Seward’s 
speeches in 1861 I have a word to say. He 
was speaking then not so much to the country 
as to the foreign nations, and especially to the 
nations of England and France through their 
legations at Washington. If he had said in 
1861, ‘‘This is going to be the greatest fight ot 
modern times; there are to be five hundred 
thousand men in the field within three montus,” 
there would have been not merely a recognition 
of belligerency but a recognition of the South 
as a sovereign power. It was to prevent that 
result, to save the Union from a recognition of 
sovereignty, that Mr. Seward held out the idea 
that it was to be a mere insurrection, a baga- 
telle, a revolt—something that was to last but a 
few days, a few weeks at the most. And so it 
was in regard to other matters. To his remain- 
ing in office during the time of Andrew Johnson, 
I am inclined to think that history will revise 
and correct the opinion of the present genera- 
tion in respect to his motives and his conduct 
at that time. He understood only too well who 
and what Andrew Johnson really was, and so in 
order that he might preserve something of the 
nation, in order that he might exert his influence 
against that of the President, he consented to 
remain in the Cabinet. 


A Bruwiant Reception to Mr. Froupe.— 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of New 
York, the American publishers of Mr. James 
Anthony Froude’s works, gave an elegant com- 
plimentary dinner to that author at Delmonico’s 
on Tuesday evening last. It was one of the 
most brilliant literary events of the year. 
About eighty-five persons from all walks of lit- 
erature were present, including several journal- 
ists from this city. From five to six o’clock in 
the afternoom a reception was given, of which 
Mr. Froude was of course the central attraction, 
and at which he conversed cheerfully and un- 
restrainedly with clergymen, authors, publish- 
ers and editors. Literats from all parts of the 
land sat down to the tables. George William 
Curtis presided and made a brilliant speech, to 
which Mr. Froude gracefully responded in a 
speech which invoked America’s mediation be- 
tween England and Ireland. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward 
Beecher, E. H. Chapin, and others, made bril- 
liant speechea. The speech of Mr. Curtis was 
very happy. Beginning with a graceful allu- 
sion to scholarship, and to the struggles which 
Mr. Froude had had in his own lines of inde- 
pendent thought, and heartily welcoming him in 
the name of Americans, he humorously alluded 
to our native modesty, which the visitor was 
likely to see so much of during his stay here, 
and of which we had quite as much as before 
the war. He continued :— 

“But this modesty will not surprise him; it 
will seem to him the most natural thing in the 
world, tor he is an Englishman, and we are all 
‘chips of the old block.’ If our national pride 
crows a sonorous ‘Yankee Doodle doo,’ it is be- 
cause it is fed upon the traditions of Magna 
Charta and of the crowning mercy at Worces- 
ter. Our fathers, who gave this country its 
character and direction, were Englishmen. Ply- 
mouth Rock is but a stepping-stone from one 
continent to another in the great march of the 
same historic development. When James Otis 
thundered against the writs of assistance, it was 
John Pym defending the ancient rights of Eng- 
lishmen. When George Washington drew his 
sword against King George, it was John Hamp- 
den once more riding into the field against King 
Charles. The road is straight from Runnymede 
to Bunker Hill and Yorktown. The England of 
Stuarts and of slavery surrendered to the Eng- 
land of Alfred, of Wyckliffe, and of John Milton. 
If Jonathan Swift had been made Bishop in 
Virginia, as he hoped, or had Coleridge and 
Southey crossed the sea to found the aristoc- 
racy which their young enthusiasm dreamed 
upon the banks of the Susquehanna, Gulliver, 
the Ancient Mariner and Thioba would have be- 
longed to the American branch of English liter- 
ature, as the books of Bryant and Emerson, of 
Longfellow and Lowell, of Motley and Bancroft, 
now do. Had the parents of our guest but 
stepped across the sea, I should ask you to join 
me in honoring the American historian, Mr. 
Froude. It is the old Norse blood leaping in 
our veins as in his that makes our hearts thrill 
with his national lyric :— 

‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along 
the steep; 

Her march is over the mountain wave, her home 
is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak she swells 
the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore when the stormy 
winds do blow, 

When the battle rages loud and long and the 
stormy winds do blow.’ 

A great, indoMitable heart beats in every 
line. It is the battle-cry of our kindred, 
of our fellow-rovers of the sea. God for- 
bid that the stormy winds of war should ever 
again blow parent and child into hostile collision, 
and grant that the hands just clasped at Gene- 
va may be clenched in a friendly grasp that the 
whole world cannot sever. (Loud and long- 
continued applause. )” 

Mr. Froude is a tall, well-built man, with an 
exceedingly good-natured, pleasant face, mouth 
that seems ever to smile, fine brown eyes, large 
and bright and thoughtful; high forehead and 
grayish whiskers, @ la Dundreary. It is an 
English face, and unusually pleasant. When 
he becomes animated his eyes sparkle, his large 
mouth is drawn into a winning smile—the whole 
face fairly beams with good-nature. In his 
dress Mr. Froude displays the utmost simplici- 
ty. In his manner he is unaffected and modest. 
He was twenty years writing his history of Eng- 
land. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Word or Two for Col. McComb. 

To rae Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
An editorial in the Commonwealth of Sept. 21, 
1872, in reference to the case of H. S. McComb 
of Delaware against the Credit Mobilier of the 
Union Pacific R. R. Company, contains unjust 
reflections upon the character of Col. McComb; 
at variance with the facts and with the reputa- 
tion he sustains where he is well known. 

It is usually best to disregard personal allu- 
sions or attacks unless they contain specific 
charges ;,bat unfortunately there are many per- 
sons whose judgment does not lead them to 
consider carefully whether such statements can 
be sustained by reliable evidence; and when 
such assaults are made during the heat of an 
active political campaign the bitterness of the 
partisag becomes so involved with the discus- 
sion that opinions are formed in accordance 
with political prejudices rather than proper re- 
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gard for facts and proofs. 

It is only justice to Col. McComb to state that 
he is a Republican and warm friend of the ad- 
ministration. The documents in the Credit 
Mobilier were made public without his knowl- 
edge or consent. He never wished the evi- 
dence published, as he considered it a per- 
sonal affair, and had no idea of its ever being 
construed as possessing political importance. 
The case is before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania for legal decision, and as he has no 
wish to have it tried by the public, nor to ar- 
raign others at the latter tribunal, he should 
have been permitted to enjoy the immunity from 
newspaper censure which he accorded to oth- 
ers. He has repeatedly urged a reference o: 
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the case, offering to sabmit it to Hon. Judge 
Nelson of the U. S. Supreme Court, to Josiah 
Bardwell of Boston; to Hon. Adolph E. Borie, 
late Secretary of the Navy ; to the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts; to Hon. Henry W. Paine of 


| Boston; or to any three respectable men provided 


they had no interest in the Credit Mobilier or 
Union Pacific Railway. ‘The persons most ac- 
tive in opposing his claim and influential in 
controlling the opposition would only reply, 
**You have no case.” If he did not feel confi- 
dent that he had a good and just claim, with suf- 
ficient evidence to sustain it, he would not have 
pressed it su persistently for the past four years. 

The Commonwealth states that ‘‘at the start 
the shares were worth nothing, and as they de- 
veloped their capacity for successful results the 
plunderers of railroads sought an interest.” If 
this is intended to apply to Col. McComb, it 
should be corrected by the explanation that he 
was in the Credit Mobilier and Union Pacific 
Railroad Company before Mr. Oakes Ames’s 
entered those organizations. 

Col. McComb’s experience as an army-con- 
tractor is also alluded to as having been dis- 
creditable. He was a contractor for army sup- 
plies during the war with Mexico in 1846-7, as 
well as during the recent rebellion; and in the 
last war was one of the largest operators in fur- 
nishing outfits for the troops. Itwasa common 
occurrence to assail successful contractors; 
and disappointed competitors, or envious rivals, 
were often ready to accuse them of having been 
especially favored, or of fraudulent acts; and 
no one could conduct large operations in army 
supplies and escape the criticism and slanders 
of this large and jealous class. The charges af- 
fecting Col. McComb as a contractor were care- 
fully and thoroughly investigated by an officer 
of extensive business experience to whom was 
entrusted the responsibility of making army 
contracts and taking charge of the business ap- 
pertaining to the strict and honest fulfillment of 
contractor's obligations. Atter examining the 
records and visiting the establishment where his 
material was prepared, in company with an ac- 
complished expert, it was clearly apparent that 
Col. McComb had honorably fulfilled his agree- 
ments; and even where large losses to him 
were involved he furnished the property and 
completed his contracts with credit to himself 
and to the satisfaction of the government. 

The assertion that unfriendly relations existed 
between Secretary Stanton and Col. McComb 
is not correct. He was on terms of intimacy 
with Mr. Stanton and also enjoyed the confi- 
dence of President Lincoln. They both con- 
sulted him frequently, and relied much upon 
his active support and codperation in Delaware, 
where his influence, means and energy were 
employed at their solicitation in averting com- 
plications that were imminent during the excite- 
ment of the drafts for troops in a State where 
slaves were held and where a strong disloyal 
element was located. 

The association of Col. McComb’s name with 
that of the late James Fisk is not in accordance 
with the facts, as he was a director in the 
Narragansett Steamship Company when Fisk 
bought into that line, and never afterward at- 
tended a meeting of the directors or of the 
company, because he would not be in any man- 
ner identified as an associate of Fisk. It is 
proper in this connection to add that long be- 
fore Fisk had anything to do with the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company’s affairs the removal 
of the offices from New York to Boston had 
been suggested, and his suit was rather the pre- 
text than the actual cause of the change of 
location. 

Feeling confidence in the justice which the 
Commonwealth desires to dispense to all with 
whom it deals, these facts are presented to ena- 
ble its readers to understand more clearly some 
of the circumstances of a case which has be- 
come somewhat notorious through the unau- 
thorized publication of a portion of evidence 
belonging to a personal contest. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasHINaTon, Oct. 16, 1872. 

THE NIGHT OF ELECTION—RECEIVING NBWS. 

Notwithstanding a larger proportion of the 
people of Washington than can be found in any 
other city in the country have no vote to give 
for President, our interest in elections never 
runs below the maximum in any part of the 
country, for the plain reason that the capital of 
the nation is, and must ever be, a great and ac- 
tive political center where the fires burn and 
the pot forever boils. The elections of Tues- 
day, Oct. 9, were quite as important as any 
since 1860, though the result was hardly so 
much in doubt as in 1868, and the usual number 
of persons wended their way in the early even- 
ing to the Metropolitan Hotel or Newspaper 
Row for news, and prepared to make a night of 
it, if need be. The Metropolitan was formerly 
Brown’s, and has long been the more special re- 
sort of the élite of Southern travellers and poli- 
ticians, and the place to look for interesting 
Democratic information. I went down there on 
the night of the election, about eight o'clock, 
and there was no news—a good omen for me, 
but bad for the proprietors of the bar, who fore- 
saw clearly enough that it was not likely to 
prove a good day for drinks at all. And indeed 
it was not. There were early rumors that Phil- 
adelphia had gone for Hartranft by about the 
majority claimed by the Republican committee, 
and as it was not expected the rest of the State 
could overbalance more than ten or twelve 
thousand, things looked blue enough for the 
Democracy and soreheads. Around the Pat- 
riot office it was more lively, as the benevolent 
proprietors of that Democratic journal had wil- 
lingly sacrificed their remaining character for 
truthfulness to keep up the good humor of their 
patrons and had placed on their bulletins some 
extraordinary figures in the way of majorities 
for the Democracy in Ohio and Indiana. But 
all this did not avail; there was something in 
the air that prevented a rushing out-flow of en- 
thusiasm, and not a few expressed the opinion 
that Uncle Horace was a ‘‘dead cock” and the 
millennium gone up. At Newspaper Row there 
was much hilarity. About nine telegrams came 
direct from Forney’s office that McClure had 
thrown up the sponge and left the ring; that 
Ohio was certainly all right, and things were 
hopeful in Indiana; and so it has proved. We 
all feel that the case is settled for November, as 
the tide is right and cannot be turned. 

OLD AND NEW MEMBERS. 

In looking at the list of new members elected 
to Congress I do not perceive any large improve- 
ments in the way of character and talent among 
the lucky ones turned up by this great tidal 
wave. From Vhio we shall miss Sheilabarger, 
Bingham, Perry and Stevenson, of the Repub- 
licans, all men of talent and force, and the first 
two leaders in oratory, and also in business. 
From Pennsylvania Mercur retires, and also 
Dickey, the successor of Thad. Stevens, and their 
successors have reputations still to make. The 
Democrats lose their ablest man on the whole, 
Kerr of Indiana, and also Voorhees of Ind., and 
Van Trump of Ohio. I suppose Massachusetts 
must lose the chairmanship of Foreign Affairs in 
the House by the folly of Banks, who dropped 
the bone in his mouth for the reflection of it in 
the water. The course of Mr. Sumner has at 
last justified the Senate in driving him from the 
Foreign Affairs, and so the State loses its lead- 
ership and prestige by the personal implaca- 
bility and tergiversation of the representatives 
she honored and confided in. The election of 
Wilson to the Vice Presidency is an atonement, 
to be sure, but it might have been had all the 
same without the sacrifice. How immensely im- 
portant is just a grain of sense at the proper 
time! The election of William Whiting and 
Rockwood Hoar will much more than make up 
for the suicide of Banks as regards intellectual 
and moral influence, but it will take time for 
them to reach the first place on committees, and 
it is there where talent counts. Mr. Gooch will be 





considerable of an accession to the delegation, as 





will Messrs. Harris and Williams. I don’t know 
what is thought in Massachusetts, but here Geo. 
F. Hoar is regarded as one of the two or three 
foremost men inthe House, allthings considered, 
and rapidly gaining in reputation and influence. 
Butler's course in this campaign has enabled him 
to recover considerable lost ground, which he 
can easily hold if he keeps his centrifugal turce 
in proper check. The fact is, a man in this 
country cannot be great all alone. Sumner has 
proved this, as Webster did before him. Banks 
is likely to get a hint of it. ‘The success of 
Thad. Stevens was one-half due to his keeping 
close to the great engine of public opinion. He 
was a good leader, but he never despised, or ran 
away from, the wheel-horses, who are always es- 
sential to get the load up hill. Butler is a host 
in himself, it is true; but he can’t get on alone, 
and if he realizes the fact he will be able to ad- 
vance so as to satisfy even his ambition. He is 
one of the men who can afford to recognize the 
value of others, and there is no man in this 
country who can afford to despise his associates 
or his rivals. ‘The Massachusetts delegation 
will average superior to any other, beyond 
doubt, for in power of oratory and general 
statesmanship no State, however large its dele- 
gation, will present tive men to match Butler, 
Dawes, E. R. and George F. Hoar and Whit- 
ing, while in business capacity Hvuoper, Crocker, 
Buffinton and Williams will not be surpassed. 
THE NEW SENATOR. 

Much talk is made on the probable selection 
of a successor to Wilson in the Senate. It is 
generally thought that Mr. Boutwell has the 
best chance if the question of locality does not 
operate too strongly against him, as his experi- 
ence as Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
Secretary of the Treasury would enable him to 
stand at the very front rank at once, and with- 
out any probationary schooling. Dawes, But- 
ler, Claflin and George F. Hoar are not without 
friends who hope the people of Massachusetts 
will see as they do. SELBY. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Gen. Hawley of Conn. has been nominated 
for Congress. Wood! 

The city gives several important notices to 
voters and others this week. 

The popular and favorite “Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac” tor 1573, is out. Brewer & Tileston 
publish it. 

Messrs. George R. Brine & Co. are offering 
fall and winter overcoats at remarkably low 
prices. Everybody is so glad! 

As we go to press it was not expected Gen. 
William Schouler could live an hour longer. 
His complaint is dropsy. 

The New England Women’s Club give a re- 
ception to their President, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Monday evening. 

Osgood & Co. publish to-day ‘The -Eneid of 
Virgil,” translated by C. P. Cranch, and ‘‘In- 
dustrial Drawing for Beginners.” 

Mr. John J. Stevens announces that he is 
now ready to make up, without limit, the choice 
dresses that were shown at his opening. 

Cushman & Brooks's gloves, hosiery and un- 
derwear are the very things for this season. 
They occupy their enlarged store next week. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker retain 
the prices of last winter for fine overcoats, 
which are considerably less than rule this sea- 
son. 

The President suggests ‘Thursday, Nov. 28, 
for Thanksgiving for the nation, and all the 
Governors will probably echo the recommenda- 
tion. 

More women will be in attendance at the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference next week than ever 
before were elected to a delegate religious con- 
vention in Boston. 

Let us rejoice. ‘The city government has 
purchased a site for a small-pox hospital. It is 
on ‘*Pine Island,” Roxbury district. Now stop 
that awful clamor! 

Miss Sylvia Church Stetson, one of the most 
gifted of our resident lady artists, died Wednes- 
day. She was particularly happy in water-color 
flower and fruit pieces. 

Mr. Henry C. Shepard, at 22 Court st., will 
furnish at reasonable rates every kind of blanks, 
stationery, printing, &c.—an excellent trader 
with whom to open an account. 

Dr. George B. Loring has been named for 
Senator from the Salem district. He would 
make a finely-appearing presiding officer of the 
upper branch of the Legislature. 

We copied last week an article on ‘Quincy and 
the Adams family” which was credited to Amos 
W. Stetson. That gentleman informs us this 
was a mistake, as he was not the author of the 
interesting article. 

Mr. Superintendent Coolidge of the city 
printing department figures upa saving of $20,- 
866 in one year by the establishment of his office 
—which, if he has made no mistake, and includ- 
ed all the items, is a result worth heralding. 

The grand Grant and Wilson torchlight pro- 
cession in this city, on the 30th inst. receives a 
fresh impetus from the card of the chief marshal, 
Col. 8S. C. Lawrence, which we puplish else- 
where. The demonstration will be a superb one. 


Superintendent of Streets Harris is doing a 
good thing in fencing from observation the 
Albany railroad track near Berkeley, Chandler 
and Dartmouth streets and Columbus avenue, 
so that horses need not be frightened by pass- 
ing trains. 

At the meeting of the Board of Aldermen, 
Monday evening, the committee on Streets pre- 
sented a report in favor of the adoption of the 
Street Commissioners’ order forthe extension of 
Washington street to Haymarket square. This 
is a gratifying sign of progress in the right direc- 
tion. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. make a large 
and most creditable presentation of undercloth- 
ing and hosiery, tor winter wear, for ladies and 
gentlemen alike, which, with their assortment 
of dry-goods generally, cannot be excelled ei- 
ther in quality, quantity or reasonableness of 
price. Their card tells the whole story. 

Gen. Butler has been unanimously renom in- 
ated for Congress by the new sixth district Re- 
publicans. ‘*Old Essex” stands by its intrepid 
representative with cordial friendship. Berk- 
shire has put Mr. Dawes again in nomination, 
also —a deserved confidence. The State list of 
Republican Congressmen is now fuil. 

The Legislature of Vermont, on Tuesday, re- 
elected Justin S. Morrill United States Senator 
for six years from the next 4th of March. He 
had 211 votes to 17 for Waldo Bingham of Hyde 
Park. Mr. Morrill has been eighteen years in 
Congress—twelve as representative and six as 
senator—and his new term will make twenty- 
four in all. 

Mayor Gaston, atter studying the news from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, finally concluded not to 
run for Congress against Mr. Whiting, and Sam- 
uel C. Cobb has been nominated as the Liberal 
candidate, though some of the coalition wanted to 
nominate Henry L. Pierce without consulting 
his wishes, which, of course, were against such 
a demonstration. 

Mr. Mayor! Will you have the kindness to 
appoint the commission on wooden pavements ? 
It is six weeks or thereabouts since you were 
authorized so to do; record of which fact will 
be furnished you by Mr. McCleary should you 
have forgotten it. You cannot afford to have 
the public believe there is an interested motive 
in this delay—but they do begin to hint it. 


The new firm of Shepard & Gill, book-pub- 
lishers, have commenced their business career 
with the good wishes of the whole fraternity 
and some ventures that promise exceedingly 
well. Their ‘‘Window-Gardener,” by Edward 
S. Rand Jr., for instance, is one of the most de- 
sirable works for all tasteful persons, for it tells 
how to convert a home into a garden of flowers 
all the winter through. 


Braintree had its grand Grant and Wilson 
demonstration on Tuesday evening. At an 
early hour trains crowded with Tanners and 
visitors began to arrive trom North Bridgewater, 
Easton, Hingham, Quincy and Boston. Imme- 
diately on arriving at South Braintree the pro- 
cession was formed, headed by chief marshal 
Maj. James T’. Stevens and his aids, and moved 
over a short route to the Common, where abun- 
dant edibles were provided for every one. The 
illuminations and decorations were abundant, 
and Braintree will not soon forget the demon- 
stration. 

Theodore Tilton ably presented the best of 
what was to be offered against Gen. Grant's re- 
election, in the last Fraternity lecture, but it 
Was poor enough, at its best, even from his rhe- 
torical lips. What struck us most forcibly was 
the low tone of comment on Republican achieve- 
ments, which even excelled that on the Repub- 
lican candidate. There can be no question that 
Republican sympathy with the Democratic de- 
sire to defeat the administration has affected 
alike the moral and political virtue of its adyo- 
cates. It is sad to find old Republicans thus 
tarnishing the luster of their past glory. 

Sidney H. Morse, late of the Radical, where 
he showed fine qualities as an editor, now de- 
monstrates no less taste and tact in amateur et- 
forts at sculpture. He has lately made several 
medallion heads of prominent men, conspicuous 
among which have been those of Grant and Gree- 
ley. A copy of the former is before us, in plas- 
ter, neatly framed, and for accurancy, expres- 
sion and general satisfaction to the possessor, can 
hardly be excelled in interest. It will make a 
neat oruament to any parlor, library or choice 
room. With the frame, these beautiful medal- 
lions can be furnished at the low price of five 
dollars. Mr. Morse has a room (No. 10) at 25 
Bromtield street. 

The ball which was to have been given in hon- 
or of Mr. Gilmore on Thursday evening last 
was postponed till Wednesday evening next be- 
cause of the insufficient time left for tightening 
the roof. Mr. Gilmore and the committee have 
decided on the excellent and novel plan of giving 
an orchestral and vocal coucert, with a chorus 
of 5,000 voices, and a ball on the same evening, 
the concert to continue till about nine o'clock, 
when the dancing will begin. No seats will be 
placed on the lower floor where the dancing is to 
take place, but the space will be left open during 
the whole evening. ‘The decorations of this ball, 
as of the other, wil! be a prominent feature, 
and the floral portion will be most noticeable. 
The price of tickets will remain the same as be- 
fore, namely, $3, and will admit to both enter- 
tainments. Let us now give Mr. Gilmore a 
bumper benefit! 

Sewardiana: When Gov. Seward in 1843 re- 
tired from the executive chair, after four years’ 
service, he introduced his successor, Governor 
Bouck, to the people, exchanging with him ap- 
propriate courtesies which at that time were 
without a precedent. One of the most eloquent 
addresses delivered on the death of John Quincy 
Adams was pronounced by Mr. Seward. He 
subsequently published a biography of ‘‘the old 
man eloquent” which reached a sale of over 
thirty thousand copies. The abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt was one of the yood works 
which he accomplished when Governor. In the 
course of his legal practice he was never known 
to act for a man against a woman. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s first appearance in public life was in 182s, 
when he espoused the Anti-Masonic cause in 
New York with a great deal of carnestness. 
When President Johnson visited Boston to at- 
tend the dedication of the new Masonic Temple 
Secretary Seward pleasantly remarked that he 
commended the object of his visit, but under 
the circumstances he thought he would not ac- 
company him. 





MUSIC NOTES. 
THE RUBINSTEIN CONCERTS. 

In commenting upon the performances of the 
great artist whose appearances at Music Hall, 
have formed the most notable events in our ex- 
perience of classical music, the analysis of his 
style of composition would not seem to be the 
fitting subject for comment, as it is as a perform- 
er, not as a composer, that he is brought to our 
attention. Were it not that something of the 
etfect of a solo performance depends upon the 
appearance of the performer any allusion to 
the player's personnel might not be indispensa- 
ble. But the individuality of Rubinstein’s per- 
sonal appearance is so unique and striking that 
it is inseparably identified with the impress of 
his performances. There is nothing in his 
presence suggestive either of the grace, ease or 
self-command that contact of artists with the 
public ordinarily induces. His stage-presence, 
like his figure, is peculiar in itself. As he steps 
upon the stage his gait is awkward almost to 
slouchiness, and he walks to the front not with 
the proud bearing of conscious genius, but with 
an absorbed air that is altogether unsuggestive 
of the spirit of the artist. He bows with an un- 
certain, ungraceful movement, something like a 
salaam, and, thus challenging his astonished 
auditors, undemonstratively takes his place at 
the piano and instantaneously merges his per- 
sonality in the theme which he is interpreting, 
while to the observer is presented the phenom- 
enal contrast of the player’s presence with the 
indescribable magnetism and soul-power of his 
playing. No verbal description would adequate- 
ly convey even an approximate idea of Rubin- 
stein’s wondrous and peculiar powers of inter- 
pretation. Comparison may suggest them; and, 
taking the efforts of players of recognized abil- 
ity as a standard, we may say that Rubinstein’s 
playing as far transcends these performances as 
does the Theodore Thomas orchestra the play- 
ing of an average theater-orchestra. His lordly 
disdain of anything aside from the work before 
him, the devoted earnestness and wraptness that 
characterizes his playing, his unparalleled exe- 
cution and abandon, combine in investing his 
performances with a glow of genius and depth 
of artistic power that we have never seen ap- 
proached by any other instrumental performer. 
The previously irresponsive key-board becomes 
at his touch eloquent with many tongues, en- 
dowed with almost human powers, and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the mechanisin of the in- 
strument is not forthe time-being endowed with 
pulsating, inspiring life, so vividly does the 
pianist’s soul speak through the medium of the 
instrument. 

In the space allotted us, detailed mention of the 
several numbers performed by Rubinstein at the 
respective concerts is impracticable. Of the 
prominent classical works, rendered at the first 
three concerts, the composer’s own concerto, in 
D-minor, No. 4, demands especial mention as 
presenting his interpretative powers in their 
most brilliant estate, and of illustrating the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of his style, both as com- 
poser and pianist. ; i 

The grand contrasts of the earlier move- 
ments displayed his singular delicacy and wealth 
of abandon, while his phenomenal fluency of 
technique found its fullest expression in the 
brilliant and original finale. 

The audience which, from the first chords 
struck by the pianist, had evidenced warm sym- 





| pathy, became wildly demonstrative as the 
| player reached the finale, and as he, evidently 
| wrought up and exhausted by his immense ex- 
| ertion, rose to leave the stage, such an ovation 
was sent forth as has probably never before 
been received here by a performer of classical 
music. 

Whether in the grand movements of Handel, 
the poetic rhythms of Mosast, or in the tone lim- 
nings of Schumann, Rubinstein is, at all times, 
thoraughly identified with the spirit of the mu- 
sic he ia interpreting, and his interpretations 
reach that point of the artistic which is only 
possible where genius, talent, imagination and 
ssthetical perception are combined 

Wieniawski, previous to his appearance on 
Monday, was, probably, except to a limited 
circle, not familiar by reputation to aur mu- 
sical peaple. The position that he has at 





a bound secured here as the greatest violin- 
ist that we have heard is, therefore, due to 


made so profound an impress upun his audi- 
ences. Our public in confirming the artist’s 
Enropean reputation evidenced a taste and ap- 
preciation very much to its credit. His com- 
mand over his instrument is most potent and 
unerring. Under his hands the violin seems to 
be endowed with more than the power of a 
stringed instrument, the player infusing it with 
an indescribable body of tone that at his will 
wells forth like the swell of an organ, with 
graduated degrees of power: yet either in for- 
lissimo oF pianissimo passages there is a basis 
of modulated vibrations that induces an even- 
ness and solidity of tone that we have never 
heard produced from the instrument betore. 

As compared with Wieniawski, performers 
we have previously termed great, seem merely 
apt. Here is no seeming of effort in his bril- 
liant and faultless execution, no legerdemain 
trickery in his bowing. His tours de force are 
wonderfully powerful, and his management ot 
the most difficult harmonies as evenly clear and 
certain as the simplest passages. ‘I'he approba- 
tion bestowed upon Wieniawski has been of that 
spontaneous Character that indicates the une- 
quivocal triumph of the artist. 

The singers of the troupe are Madame Lieb- 
hart, a soprano of the florid school, and Mlle. 
Ormeny, a contralto of a considerable range, 
and indifferent cultivation. Some ot her high 
notes are very clear and rich. An extra and 
final matinee will be given this afternoon at two, 
when the last opportunities of hearing Rubin- 
stein and Wieniawski will be afforded. A fresh 
programme of the choicest notes of the great 
composer will be performed. 

MR. A. P. PECK’S POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mr. Peck has acquired a reputation as a most 
successful caterer\to the more refined taste for 
popular music of a high grade. Therefore the 
term ‘‘popular,” as applied to concerts with the 
mandgement of which he is identitied, has a dis- 
tinctive signification quite foreign to the usual 
application of the word to what should be prop- 
erly termed cheap concerts. As is universally 
known, Mr. Peck’s annual benefit concerts 
have, for several years past, been conspicuous 
features of our musical seasons. During the 
past two seasons series, of concerts conducted 
upon the same plan have delighted thousands 
by the great variety of style of music given by 
combinations of the most prominent native and 
foreign artists that could be secured. A most 
propitious time has been chosen by manager 
Peck tor his present series of concerts, which 
are to take place on Friday and Sunday even- 
ings and Saturday afternoon next, closing with 
one on Monday week. The really powetul com- 
bination which will appear at these entertain- 
ments Comprises Mrs. Charles Moulton, Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, Miss Anna Mehlig, Mr. F. 
C. Packard, Mr. M. W. Whitney, and the new 
Beethoven Quintette Club, which includes Mr. 
C. N. Allen, Mr. Henry Strauss, Mr. John M. 
Mullaley, Mr. Charles Koppitz, and Mr. Wult 
Fries. 

The programmes of these concerts present « 
rare list of operatic, ballad, and pleasing classi- 
cal music. Mrs. Moulton’s solos at the tirst con- 
cert are an aria from ‘‘Lucia” and a song by Ga- 
briel. Miss Phillipps gives ‘*Non conosei” frour 
*‘Mignon,” an arietta by Weber, and one by 
Donizetti. Miss Mehlig will have two solos. 
Mr. Packard also will appear tor the first time 
since his return from Europe and sing ‘*Di quella 
pira”-frum *‘Il Trovatore;” Mr. Whitney, the 
‘Per questa bella mano” of Mozart, with ’cello 
obligato, by Wulf Fries. The Beethoven quin- 
tette will play three numbers from the clas- 
sical composers, and there will be in concerted 
vocal music a duet from *‘Crown Diamonds” by 
Mrs. Moulton and Miss Phillips, and the quar- 
tette from “Rigoletto” by these ladies, Mr. Whit- 
ney and Mr. Packard. The sale of seats has 
already opened promisingly, and as the price is 
but one dollar it would seem that the demand. 
would more than exceed the supply. 

THE HARVARD CONCERTS. 

The anouncement for the eighth season of 
these most delightful entertainments will be 
found in another column. The promise is equal- 
ly brilliant and satisfactory. The concerts will 
take place on Thursday atternoons, with the ex- 
ception of January alternately, from November 
7 to April 10, inclusive, comprising ten perform- 
ances of the same high order as those heretofore. 
Many of the pieces will be heard for the first time 
in Boston. Carl Zerrahn will conduct, and Julius 
Eichberg sit atthe head of the violins. ‘The sale 
to the public of tickets will commence on Mon- 
day morning next, and will be at the rate of $10 
only for the series, or $1 a concert. 

POPULAR ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

A series of popular concerts after the style of 
the well-remembered ‘Orchestral Union” con- 
certs of years past is to be given at Music Hall, 
commencing on the 30th. A grand orchestra, 
with Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mr. J. C. D. Parker 
and Mr. Wulf Fries, will appear at this concert. 
he price of tickets is fixed at fifty cents, and 
packages of three tickets may be had for one 
dollar. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

“Robin Hood” has been the novelty with the 
burlesquers this week. It is a fair specimen ot 
its school—an insipid picce of literary composi- 
tion, which serves the purpose of a groundwork 
for a glittering show of the lady burlesquers in 
their limited sphere, and for introducing some 
ludicrous bits of extravaganza which in their 
In seek- 
ing fur the source of amusement in burlesque 
we do not find it in the thread of the story with 


nonsensical way are vastly amusing. 


which the incidents of the piece are interwoven, 
but in the extraneous interpolations of travestied 
‘‘business” that are lugged in, often without the 
slightest relevancy to the story. The individu- 
al peculiarities of the performers, notably with 
the Thompson troupe, are also prolific sources 
of the fun that one manages to extract from the 
average burlesque performance. Of course 
the theme of this burlesque is what Robin Hood 
knew about ‘‘maids that were arch,” and Sher- 
wood Forest is the scene thereof. The notable 
hit in the piece is at the soft spot in the régime 
of stage-management, the getting up and manip- 
ulation of stage armies. 

Mr. Edouin with his incisive quickness of wit, 
catching this satire in its most ludicrous phase, 
marshals his armed hosts with an energy that 
displays their surpassing stupidity and awk- 
wardness in a manner that, perhaps, the conven- 
tional disputants of Bosworth Field or Dunsi- 
nane have never equalled, but have often very 
nearly approached. Another scene, conspice- 
ous for its excellence, was an excerpt from the 
Vokes’s specialty of burlesque character-danc- 
ing, and partook in its performance by Edouin 
and his associates of much of the intense humor 
that characterized the original. The acting 
presented nothing strikingly original, but was 
altogether bright and pleasing. There is not 
the opportunity afforded of spoiling strong char- 
acterization by incompetent renderings as im 
some historical burl es that have suffered in 
this way. Miss ThoYnpson was all brightness 
and spirit as the dashing outlaw, acting, sing- 
ing and tripping with becoming dash, and dress- 
ing with taste and brilliancy. Miss Weathersby 
was pleasing again in female habiliments. This 
lady is never otherwise. Miss Sheridan was 
knightlike and physically impressive as ‘‘Ceur 
de Lion.” Mr. Beckett was admirable in make- 
up and irresistible in acting as ‘‘Maid Marian.” 
The last performance of ‘‘Robin Hood” will be 
given at the matinee to-day. 

A brilliant and varied bill will be given to 
night fur Misa hompson's farewell benefit, 
when that comedietta, “‘A Day in Paris,” and 
scenes from ‘‘Ixion” and ‘‘Blue Beard,” will be 
performed, Miss Thompson appearing in all the 
selections. 

The regular dramatic season ig announced es 
opening on Monday next, and Mr. C. W. Coul- 
dock, the famous charactor-actor, will make hig 
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first appearance at this house on the occasion, 
the Thompson troupe being also engaged to ap- 
pear in burlesque each eveniug. 

THE ‘ST. JAMES.” 

The Irish drama, with Mr. T. G. Riggs as the 
star exponent, has been the attraction at this 
house during the week. Falconer’s familiar 
play ‘‘The Peep o’Day” held the boards on the 
first three evenings of the week, Mr. Riggs 
appearing in the comedy part, and Mr. Leake as 
“Harry Kavanagh” and “Capt. Peep o’Day.” 
‘Shin Fane” was given on Thursday, and last 
evening a triple bill for Mr. Riggs’s benefit. 
“Shin Fane” will be repeated this afternoon for 
the last time, and Mr. Riggs will close his en- 
gagement to-night, when an attractive double 
bill will be presented. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
Weddings. ‘ 


Our respected colaborer in newspaper work, 
Hon. Stephen N. Stockwell, of the Boston 
Journal, was honored by the marriage, on 
Wednesday week, of his eldest daughter, Anna 
E. Stockwell, to Mr. Geo. W. Basford of this 
city. The ceremony was performed at Mr. 
Stockwell’s beautiful residence, ‘ Hillside,” 
Roxbury district, by Rev. A. E. Dunning. All 
the accessories of the happy occasion were most 
tasteful and suitable. It was a delightfully en- 
joyable festivity. 

The Dudley-street Baptist church was filled 
with a brilliant and fashionable congregation on 
Thursday evening week, on the occasion of the 
nuptial ceremonies which united Miss Ella Dore 
to Mr. Charles Mann, of the firm of Darrow, 
Mann & Co., of this city. The services were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. King, pastor of the 
church, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Bill of St. 
John, N. B. The altar was adorned with beau- 
tiful fiowers, arranged with exquisite taste. 
After the ceremony a reception was given, 
which was very fully attended, and numerous 
friends extended their congratulations to the 
happy pair. 

Gen. Wm. H. McCartney, of the New York 
World (formerly Collector of Internal Revenue 
in this city), was recently married at Montrose, 
N. Y., to Miss Katherine E. Searle, an accom- 
plished young lady of that place. After the 
church ceremonies a brilliant reception was 
given at the residence of the bride’s parents. 
The large and spacious rooms were handsomely 
testooned with evergreens and ornamented with 
flowers. The bride was dressed in a magnifi- 
cent suit of heavy silk made to order in Paris, 
and all the ladies appeared in elegant costumes. 
The presents were numerous and elegant, and 
after congratulations had been tendered gener- 
ally the happy pair took their depart for 
New York and thence to Europe. 

A large and brilliant wedding was that at the 
Clarendon-street Baptist church Wednesday 
evening, Rev. A. J. Gordon officiating, the par- 
ties being Mr. Andrew F. Leatherbee, of the 
tirm of Leatherbee Brothers, and Miss Florence 
Thompson. The church was crowded and the 
ladies attired with unusual taste and elegance. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Parker and Miss 
Kinmonth, and the groomsmen Mr. Wheel- 
wright and Mr. Leatherbee, the latter a cousin 
of the bridegroom, The ushers for the occa- 
sion were J. W. Parker, Jr} Thaddeus Page, 
Cyrus Carpenter and Williat’¥. Paul,’ A bril- 
liant reception followed at the newhmarried 
couple’s residence, No. 207 West Canton street. 
The choice floral decorations at both the church 
and house were by William Doogue. The pres- 
ents were numerous. The music was by Gil- 
The parties visit Canada on their 


more’s Band. 
wedding tour. 
A Double-Wedding Festival. 

Seldom is a golden wedding attended by such 
interesting auxiliaries as was that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roswell Gleason, which was celebrated at 
their residence in Dorchester on Tuesday eve- 
ning, for, in addition to the ceremonies atten- 
dant on such enjoyable occasions, was added 
the marriage of a grand-daughter of the aged 
pair. The spacious parlors of Mr. Gleason’s 
house were crowded with friends, and flowers 
were in profusion. Rev. James H. Means per- 
formed the wedding ceremony for the young 
«ouple, Miss Rebecca Vandervoort and Mr. 
«reorge H. Tripp, and the bride’s presents were 
both numerous and costly. The venerable 
couple also received substantial proofs of love 
and friendship, prominent among which was a 
massive silver bowl from the directors of the 
Biue Hill Bank, with which Mr. Gleason has 
long been officially connected. A handsome re- 
past was served, and the company departed 
with renewed congratulations and wishes for 
added happiness. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

‘The crystal anniversary of the marriage of 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Bacon, of Boston, was 
very happily and appropriately commemorated 
last Monday evening, the 14th inst., at their 
residence, No. 8 Gloucester place, by a goodly 
number of friends who assembled together on 
that occasion and passed several joyous hours 
in a variety of exercises characterized throughs 
out by good sense, excellent taste and delicate 
attention. Congratulations, choice and tasteful 
gifts, music, songs, games, and a generous en- 
tertainment, rendered the evening a bright and 
memorable one. 

The parlors at No. 8 Burroughs place pre- 
sented an exceedingly happy scene on Saturday 
evening last, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Weltch. Some eighty relatives and in- 
timate friends were assembled, many of whom 
were present twenty-five years ago. The even- 
ing was spent in social conversation, interspersed 
with selections on the piano and in the happy 
greetings of friends of years ago. The congrat- 
ulations of the many friends received tangible 
«xpression in the well-filled table of choice sil- 
wer. After @ sumptuous collation the party dis- 
persed, just before the Sabbath morn, wishing 
many happy returns to the host and hostess, 
whose beaming faces would indicate that the 
clouds that had darkened their wedded life had 
been tew indeed, and that they were not af all 
loth to take up a new lease. 

Announcements. 

The marriage of Arthur A. Shaw and Mary 
M. Chase, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Chase, of Holyoke, Mass., will take place at 2 
1-2 o’cloek, on Tuesday next, at ‘*Ingleside,” on 
the Connecticut, and promises to be a very bril- 
liant affair. Boston and Eastern guests will 
jeave by the Albany road at 8 1-2 o'clock, A. M. 

Some of the Styles in Dress. 

The private opening of Mr. John J. Stevens, 
232 Washington street, took place on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst., and the public opening on the 
léth. The display was exceedingly fine. Of 
the imported dresses, one of black gros grain 
sitk, with half train, a deep flounce corded at 
the dead, the front trimmed with three bands of 
black velvet, corded at the head, and two deep 
tlounces. also corded—the overskirt srimmed 
with a rich fringe, the corsage made in Louis 
Sixteenth vest style; and another, of olive faille 
color, with a deep kilting on front of skirt, over- 
skirt caught back, trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade than the dress, were designed and 
made by Madame Hentenasr, of Paris. They 
carried off the palm for elegenee and taste. 
An evening dress of rose pink gaze lisse, skirt 
trinymed with flounces and made with a train, 
the co Tsage cut low, with a box-plaiting on front 
and back and long points, with an overskirt of 
white tulle embroidered, was much admired. 

A poplin of Sicilian blue, with a flounce com- 
posed of silk and velvet, the flounce being deep 
on the sides, aad gradually growing narrower 
toward the front ead back, with polonaise 
trimmed with black ysk lace, together with a 
sik of blue gros grain with a slight tinge of 
green, skirt trimmed with deep flounce at the 
back, and deep kilting in front, an overskirt of 
brocade, same shade as the dress, trimmed with 


going abroad for fashions if we have such skill- 
ful artists at home? One distinguishing feature 
in the overskirts is that they are looped up only 
on one side. These were but samples of the 
rich and varied assortment of choice dresses. 
There was also a great variety of children’s 
garments, made up with great taste and skill. 
The floral decorations of the store, which were 
exceedingly beautiful, were by Galvin Brothers. 
Mr. Stevens is to be congratulated on the mste 
and completeness of his opening display. 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL. 
Professor John Tyndall began his short lec$ 
turing tour in the United States at the Lowell 
Institute, Tuesday evening. We give a sketch 
The fame of the lecturer had caused a great de- 
mand for tickets of admission, and the early 
gathering of those who had been fortunate 
enough to secure them was evidence of the 
eagerness of the people to obtain good positions. 
The audience was marked for its intellectuality 
and social influence. Prof. Tyndall is of Irish 
birth, and about fifty-three years of age. He is 
of rather more than the medium height, neither 
slender nor stout, but with a lithe, active body 
which has had admirable training in his Alpine 
climbings. His hair and beard are light, tinged 
with gray, and surround a full and expressive 
countenance lighted up with a bright eye. His 
face is an index of the man. It is serious look- 
ing, marked with deep furrows, which show the 
action of time and mental labor. There is, too, 
a twinkle in the eye and a drawing in of the 
lines about the mouth which reveal the humor 
which the speaker displayed several times dur- 
ing the lecture. He has justa little of the Eng- 
lish accent, which is forgotten after he has been 
speaking a short time. He was dressed in black, 
as fur an evening party, with a white cravat: 
and, as he spoke, changed his position frequently, 
and displayed an almost restless activity, with- 
out the least embarrassment or diffidence or con- 
ceit. His family is English, and of humble 
rank. Like Sir Humphrey Davy and Faraday, 
his predecessors in British science, he sprang 
from the ranks of the people. He did not dis- 
tinguish himself in prccociously early, 
and has only had a world-wide reputation for the 
last fifteen years, during which time he has been 
lecturing on heat, light and sound. Professor 
Tyndall’s manner as a lecturer is remarkable. 
He repeats the fundamental laws of physics in 
such a manner as to make them seem almost 
like new revelations. His experiments are new 
and convincing, besides being exceedingly inter- 
esting; and he has the further art of making 
the proof of the laws he announces merely in- 
cidental. He pertorms the experiment while he 
is talking about it with some pleasant or jocular 


remark that insinuates into our mind new infor- 
mation which is but partially connected with the 
subjectand yetin a manner pertinentto it. He 
does all this with an unexplained and unexplain- 
able fascination. Science is practically popular- 
ized; and even when the great underlying truths 
are to be explained the lecturer opens the door 
whence the light comes far enough to show us 
whata depth of knowledge and of beauty lies be- 
hind it. His visit to America will mark an era in 
scientific development. 














Sunday Services. 
REV. HENRY MorGAN delivers his third and last 
lecture in Boston Music Hall at 7 1-2.—*City Politics, 
City Rings, City Junketings.” Organ Concert at 7 by 
R. C. Dixey. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 








For bargains in MEN’s and Boys’ CLOTHING, visit 
the EAGLE, corner of Washington and Essex. 





The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





They have a splendid stock of MEN’S and Boys’ 
CLOTHING at the EAGLE. Fine Overcoats, Panta- 
loons and Suitings. Best of Clothing at lowest prices. 
Washington, corner of Essex. 





Not CHEAP IF NoT Gouv.—A poor Cigar is the 
very worst investment a man can make. GENUINE 
HAVANA CIGARS, of unsurpassed flavor, at the very 
lowest prices, can be had of 
JAMES DINGLEY & Cov., 

99 Washington Street. 





Whenever you visit the Parker House, Tremont 
House, Revere House or American House in Boston, 
or the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Grand Central, the St. 
Nicholas or St. James Hotel in New York, ask for the 
HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE, for all 
first-class hotel guests will be furnished with this 
most superior article. 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 
prompt, eficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart. 
Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Melancholy, Constipation, 
Flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others which if neglected will soon place “the 
house we live in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Bos- 
on. 





WINTER 18 COMING.— 

E.e long the Winter will be here, 
As signs now clearly indicate; 

The leaves are falling far and near; 
And frosts do cooler nights create ; 

The grains are ripening in the felds, 
Soon to be gathered from the soil, 

And nature to the farmer ) ields 
Reward for the warm season’s toil; 

Now Boys will wish for warmer **CLOTHES,” 
Coat, PANTS, VEST, HAT and SHOES complete, 

Such as they sell at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 


' SPECIAL NOTICES. 





DRAWING AND PAINTING. — Miss H. 
M. KNow ton’s Class in Drawing from Objects and 
from Life, will open on FRIDAY, Nov. Ist., at 32 
SUMMER ST., Room l4. 
Reterence.— Mr. W. M. Hunt. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC—Es- 
tablished by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at 
Tremout Temple, Boston. Only artists of high grade 
as teachers. THOMAS RYAN, Director. 
septlé 6m 


RENEWAL OF COPYRIGHT.—This is to 
give notice that the copyright of a book, entitled 
“The Esthetic Letters, Essays, and the Philosophical 
Letters of Schiller; translated, with an Introduction, 
by J. Weiss,” has been renewed, to date from March 
11, 1873. 4t octs 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW Bank BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m augé 


GREAT REPUBLICAN RALLY! 
GRANT AND WILSON 


GRAND 


Torchlight Procession 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 30, 1872. 


The Grant Central Campaign Club have appointed 
the undersigned Chief Marchal of the ‘GRAND RE 

PUBLICAN TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION to be 
conducted under their auspices on the EV ENING ot 
WEDNESDAY, Octyber 30th. : 

He the: efore cordially inyjtes ajl Republica 1 Torch- 

bearing Associations throughout New England to 
join this demonstration, and to evince by their pres- 
ence their joy at the glorious results of the recent 
elections. aud their enthusiastic devotion to the great 
legders who worthily represent the principles of the 
party, sud to whom the nation will entrust the guard- 
ae of its interests and its honor. 
All such organizations as have not already reported 
to the undersigned, are requested to do so at the ear- 
liest possible moment, addressing bim at No. 6 Ham- 
ilton place, Boston, and stating their name, name of 
commander, location, number of torches, style ot 
uniform, if any, What musig. if any, and the route by 
which they propose to reach on, f ; 

All Republican Associations, with or without uni- 
forms, are earnestly invited to procure torches and 
join the procession under their own officers; and cit- 
zens unattached to any organization, who favor the 
election of Grant and Wilson, are requested to pro- 
yide themselves with torches, appoint their own mar- 
shais, and join the division to which their county 
shall be sssigued. If there is ano ization of uni- 
formed men in sagir town they should be escorted by 
it, and they will not be seperated from their escort in 
the procession. 

following named gentlemen have ascgpted the 
iarBabive of tee Chief Sisrshal to sérve on hfs staff. 
viz.:— 


6t-septzs. 














> 


Gen 


eral, 
oes TOSERH . BARNEs. 
Assistant Phar SEY 9s 
COL. BOLOMOS aaa fe ae 
Chief * rol whic 
wat sare a i omalihceven and other neces- 
“ys - i eeengemnaete aii be mar 
a 
tation and for late trains from Boston on a 
the parade. The Association of Bailroad Superin- 
tendents bas voted, “that each road shal] make such 
rages as jt shall deem proper with all weet, i 
ized Fanner Clubs that shall appear in uniform, 





an elegant blue fringe interspersed with tassel 
of a delicate pink—both made and designed at 
this establishment—ag¢racted much attention; 


no 
miles of Boston.’ 
will therefore meke 
tion of his 


SAMUEL C. LAWRENCE. 





and ome could not help asking, What need of 


No, 6 Hamilton place, Boston, Oct. 17, 1873. ctl? 


y day. 
lé tor teanspor- 
the of 


limits of ten 
organization 


583 OXFORD STREET, W. ca 
Loypox 


. Sept. 28, ¥ a 
Eprrox COMMONWEALTH :—Dear Sir:+1 re- 
8 ly to allude to a circular as sent to the Medi- 
cine Venders and others in the States and elsewhere 
by two or three individuals (of little or no means), 
under the style of “The New York Chemical ° 
. which company had no existence until Octo- 
r, 1871, and with which I have noconnection. The 
re effectually to deceive, they caution the Public 
as follows :— 

“The immense demand for ‘HOLLOWAY’s PILLS 
AND OINTMENT’ has tempted unprincipled parties to 
counterfeit these valuable Medicines. In order to 
p the Public and ourselves, we have issued a 
new “Trade Mark,’ consisting of an Egyptian Circle 
of a serpent with the letter H. inthe center. Eve 
box of genuine -Holloway’s Pills and Ointment’ will 
aoe trade mark on it. None are genuine with- 
out it. 

“To Dealers and Jobbers in Drugs and Medicines. 
We call your gee yet attention to the new style of 
*Holloway’s Pills and Ointment’—none of the old style 
are man’ they been for 





by us now, nor have 
ths. We theref tion all pure’ rs 
receiving from any jobbers or dealers the old style of 
goods. Information concerning any such 3 being 
vffered will be received with thanks. e ask the 


favor of all the information you can give in regaid 
to those counterfeits.” 

Now this Hunorable Company, aware that your 
laws do not permit them to cupy the precise ting 
up of my Medicines, put their counterfeits into anoth- 
er form and :ntimate that they adopt a New Label. 
The object of these a in referring to the im- 
mense demand for these Medicines is, that it may be 
believed that I am connected with them. In the in- 
terest of the public I th pectfully invite 
you to be pleased to give an insertion to this letter in 
your paper, that — readers may not be deceived by 
this ‘““New York Chemical ye gee spurious Medi- 
cines. Each Pot and Box of my Genuine Medicines 
bear the British Government Stamp, with the words 
~Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, London,” but they 
are not sold in the United States 
(Signed) 


BY 


Cushman & Brooks, 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 





THoMas HOLLOWAY. 











Ladies and Gentlemen : 


We are now prepared to exhibit our Fall and Winter 
Stock of Merino Under-Clothing, Gloves, and Hosiery, 
Having made very extensive purchases of these goods, 
at home and abroad, during the hot months, at extremely 
low prices, we can and will offer our friends and cus- 
tomers all goods in this line at lower prices than ever be- 
fore. We have ali the most celebrated makes, and we be- 
lieve we can offer sufficient inducement for the public to 
patronize us in this our great Specialty, MERINO UN- 
DER-CLOTHING, GLOVES, HOSIERY, etc. We 
have all of the first class family trade, and keep up the 
assortment which Mr. G. M. DAYTON, many of our 
customers will vouch for, was years in building up, and 
we believe there ix no such assortment of fine French. 
German and British Hosiery and Gloves, at such re- 
markably low prices, to be seen anywhere in Boston. 
Ladies or Gentlemen who purchase by the box or dozen 
always receive a liberal discount. 

We have al sizes from four upward, for Infants. 
Children, Boys and Girls, in eight or ten different lines 
of goods, many of which are very select, and are not 


Sound elsewhere. Prices invariably the LOWEST. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 








GR Ses ee ae: < Sees 3 Rot Saad Wage tee BS 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The free Evening High School will commence October 
21st, in the Normal school Building on Mason street 
lustruction will be given in C cial Arithmetic 
Boukkeeping, English Grammar, English Literature. 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonomentry, Navigation, sur- 
veying, and in the French, German aud Latin lan- 
guages—and in Freehand and Mechanical Drawing. 
A course of lessons will be given in the principle: 
of mathematics as applied to the mechanic arts of 
special importance to machinists, masons, carpenterr 
and other mechanics. 

The rooms will be free for applicants to enter their 
names on Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings, 
October 17th, 18th aad 19th, from 7 to 9 o’clock. 
lt-octl9 HALL CURTIS Chairman. 


Weettes TO CONTRACTORS. 
m Proposals for Grading Sawyer Street. 














Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Superintendent of Streets, until MONDAY, Oct. 
21, 1872, 12 o’clock M., fur grading SAWYER STREET. 
with clean earth and coarse gravel. 
Proposals to state the price per cubic yard for the 
earth del'vered and spread upon the street, and meis- 
ured by the City Surveyor on the completion of the 
work, no allowance to be made for settling or shrink- 
age; also the price per cubic yard for the gravel de- 
livered and spread upon the street, not less than one 
foot in depth, and measured as above. 
The workto be commenced at such time as the Su- 
perintendent of Streets shall direct, and completed 
within fitteen days from the time of commencement. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
Proposals to be indorsed “Proposals for Grading 
Sawyer street,” and addressed to the 

CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PAVING. 
octly It 


Ce et Oe ee 8 
PROPOSALS FOR 
Prygeog sealed with wax, will be received till 1 


P. M. on MONDAY, Oct. 21, for building the following 
Sewers :— 





N. 
SEWERS. 





( 90 feet—ts in.x48 in. brick. 
—36 30 ad 


Dudley 950 + 
an Di * 94 2 or 
Dennis streets. { 390 —18 “12 as 





400 “ —1l2 in. pipe, 
Palmer, 500 “ —12  * 
Shamrock and ( 3O “* —36 in.x36 in. wood. 
Commercial nena 630 ** —30 ** 24 in. brick. 
and 760 4 * 
Dorchester avenue, { "Soo “16 
Ward 16. 500 ** —i2 in. pipe. 
Longwood & western, 550 * —24 in.x20 in. brick. 
avenues and ; 
Bellevue street. 700 * —12 in. pipe. 


The right reserved to reject any proposal. To be 
indorsed **Proposals for Sewers,” and addressed to 
MOSES FAIRBANKS, 


octlO it Chairman Committee on Sewers. 


ipa es 





O F BOS T N 


HOUSE OFFAL. 


HEALTH OFFICE, City HALL, 
OCTOBER lich, 1872. 
Sealed Proposals for the removal of House Offal 
collected by the city teams, from the several depots of 
deposits, twice in each day, from Wards 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, for the term of three years from January 
Ist, 1873. Also, sealed proposals for Wards 13, 14, 15, 
16, twice in each day, for the same term, will be re- 
ceived at the above-named office until FRIDAY No. 
vember Ist, at 12 M. 
All proposals to state the price per year to be paid 
by the party contracting for said offal, and the same 
not to be transported across the city. 
Water-tight carts, wagons or sledr will be required. 
and the work to be performed to the satisfaction of the 
Superintendent of Health and the Committee of the 
same. 
The Committee reserve the right to reject any and 
all proposals. 
Proposals to be indorsed ‘Proposals for the Removal 
of House Offai” and directed to 
SAMUEL LITTLE, 
Chairman of Committee on Health. 


O 
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.OTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
Proposals for Paving Hnecland Street. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Office of 
the Superintendent of Streets, City Hall, Boston, un- 
til FRIDAY, October 25. 1872, twelve o’clock M., for 
paving KNEELAND 8TREET, between Washington 
street and Harrison avenue. 

Proposals to state the price per superficial yard tor 
laying the granite blocks, including crossings; also 
the price per lineal fvot for setting the edgestones, 
= price per superticial yard for laying the side- 
walks. 

Tne work to be commenced at such time as the Su- 
perintendeut of streets shall direct, and prosecuted 
with despatch to his satisfaction; tae whole work to 
be done under his direction and supervision in the 
most thorough and workmanlike manner and to the 
entire satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and 
the Superintendent of streets. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
Proposals must be indorsed “Proposals tor Paving 
neeland street,” and addressed to the 

CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PAVING. 
lt 


> 
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et OF BOSTON. 
NOTICE TO VOTERS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Voting Lists of the 
several Wards of tae City of Boston are completed. 
and that copies of the same my be inspected at the 
City Hall, and one copy at or near the place of voting 
in each Ward. All legal voters are requested to ex- 
amine said lists—and toe following classes uf persons, 
who are liable to be omitted, are particularly called 
upon to see if their names are correctly inserted :— 
Naturalized citizens who have not been registered 
at the City Clerk’s Office; also, those who have 
langed their id during the sent year. 

Persons who hare not received any tax bill for 1872. 
Persons taxed without their given names. 

Persons who have reached their majority since May 


1, 1372. 

The Board of. Ajldermen will attend at their roam, 
City Hall, each day, until the fourth day of November 
next, inclusive, for the purpose of correcting said 
list. Persons who wish to have their names inserted 
must exhibit a paid tax bill of 1871 or 1872, and no 
person will have a t to vote who has not paida 
ny at upon him within two years, according 
to law. 

In order to accommodate the voters who reside in 
the wards most distant from the City Hall, the follow- 
ing additional arrangements have been made for the 
registration of voters during the two weeks ng 
Election Day (from October 21 to November 2 inclu- 


sive). 
WarRD em, MERIDIAN STREET, daily 


9B. M. 
and 5. City HALt. daily from 9 A.M. 
. and from 7. P. M. to 9 P. M. 
. JENKINS BUILDING, BROADWAY 
street, daily trom 7 P. M. to 9 P. M. 
. . Crry HAti, daily’ from 9 
1g. QLD Orry HaLl, RoxBury, 

3 M hod sh 

Lo’s CORNER, DORCHESTER, daily 


Voters, by conforming as far as bie to the above 
ts, will save themeclvec and the register- 


much time trouble. 
S@@ On Monday, the 4th day of November, the reg- 
istration of voters can be effected only at 





the central 





By order of the Board of Aldermen. 
@. F. MoCLBARY, City Clerk. 


“AFTER THE OPENING. 


I wish to express my thanks to the ladies for the 
substanjial appreciation of my efforts to render my 


RECENT OPENING 


Attractive and Enjoyable! 


And would aleo say, that we are now prepared t? 
enter upon our 


Regular Work 


For the Coming Season, 


With an elegant stock in both the 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS’ 


DEPARTMENTS, 
and can make up from 


My Own Imported Styles, 


OUTSIDE GARMENTS, 


* 


Dresses for Day or Evening, 


BRIDAL TOILETTES, ETC, 


in & manner not surpassed by any. 


JOHN J, STEVENS, 


282 Washington street 
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OVERCGOATS. 


FALL OVERCOATS, 


88, $10, $12, B16, ($20, $25, $25. 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO, 
Beaver Overcoats, 


Blaek, Blue and Brown, 


$18, $15, $20, $25, $30. 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO. 
Kersey Overcoats, 


Drabs, Browns and Olive, 


$22, $25, $30, $32, $35. 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO,, 


The Great Clothiers, 
201 Washington street. 
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COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


The undersignea, HENRY L. SHEPARD (late of 
the publishing department of J. E. Tilton & Co.), and 
WILLIAM F. GILL (late of the literary department 
of James R. Osgood & Co.), have this day formed a 
Copartnership, under the name and style of 


SHEPARD & GILL, 


For the transaction of a general 


Publishing, Bookselling & Spe- 
cial Importing Business. 


They have purchased the Stereotype Plates, and 
secured the rights of alist of popular standard works, 
new editions of which are now manufacturing. Seve- 
ral new works are in active preparation. 

Wholesale and retail orders filled at the office and 
salesroom, : 


151 Washington Street, 


UP ONE FLIGHT. It 


octly 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF PLANTS IN 
WINTER. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WINDOW GARDENER. 
BY EDWARD 8S. RAND, JR. 


“It furnishes minute instructions for window-gar- 
dening; gives the history, mode of culture, etc., of 
cyclamen, smilax, camellia, azaleas, heath, gerani- 
um, heliotrope, ferns in the parlor, and a host of other 
plants which belong to this department of florticul- 
ture; and in the closing chapter tells all about hang- 
ing baskets, and the plants that should be grown in 
them,” etc., etc. 
l volume. Illustrated. Price $1. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


SHEPARD & GILL, 


151 Washington Street 
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Misses and Boys, 


Will observe that 


plete assortment of 


WINTER UNDERCLOTHING 


All Popular Makes, 


INCLUDING 


—aLso— 


-and Drawers attached. 


all sizes. 


every detail !4 


IN 


HOSLERY 


FOR LADIES, 


BALBRIGGAN, : 


ENGLISH OASHMERE, 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.), 


COTTON, 
WHITE AND BROWN FLEEOE, 


FOR MISSES. 


ment is offered at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES! 
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MME. PESCHKA LEUTNER 


—To— 


GEFTLEMEN— 


Pianos I have Heard or Used. 


(Signed ) 


MINNA PESCHKA LEUTNER. 


Boston, July, 1872. 





CHARLES H. BRUCE, 
604 and 606 Washington Street, 


5? SF ow 





Manufacturer and Dealer in 


For Sale—All the New and Improved Styles of 





Blinds. Particutar attention paid tothe Putting 


window shades cleaned and and put up. 
aug3l 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
1. THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


Translated by C. P. CRANCH. Uniform with Lone- 
FELLOW’'S * Dante,” BRYANT’S “ Homer,” and Tay- 
LOR’s “Faust.” lvol. Royal 8vo. $5.00. 


“Mr. Cranch is a man predestined to translate Vir- 
gil. He ie,in some degree, the Virgil of our nine- 
teenth century. He has the amiability, the amenity, 
the exquisite taste characteristic of the great man 

t. e do not doubt that his version of Virgil will 
an English classic, and supplant all other transla- 
tions in popular estimation.” —Boston Glove. 


, IAL. DRAWING FOR BE- 
: —" GINNERS. , 





Free Hand. For?School and Home use. Contain- 
ing numerous Geometrically-proportional Exercises, 
and others from Nature, systematically arranged, il- 
lustrating principles of Practical Design, and well 
caleulated to train the Eye and Hand, to strengthen 
the Memory and Judgment, to cultivate the Taste and 
to develop the Imagination and Invention. Part I. 
Flexible cloth. 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. ‘Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the ers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., BOSTON. 
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C. Ponson c.lebrated Alha: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


SHADES, SCREENS, Etc. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Have now on exhibition the largest and most com- 
Ever collected by themjat home and abroad, in 


Cartwright & Warner's, Brettle’s, Rogers’s, 
“Norfolk and New Brunswick Co.'s, &c. | 


Gents’ Scotch Wool Shirts, in two qualities. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Silk Shiris and Drawers. 
Children’s Merino Undersuits, with Shirt 
Domestic Goods, Plain and Ribbed, in Cot- 

tom and Wool, and All Wool, for Gents’ wear. 
In Ladies’ Goods are high and low necks, 

long and short sleeves, either or both, in 


a@ The Department isjat al! times ;complete in 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


The necessities and fancies of all persons can likewise 
be supplied. Among specialties should be named, 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S MERINO, 


HEAVY MERINO (manufactured expressly for 


SILK, LISLE, ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


FPANOY MERINO, SILK AND OASHMERE 


OOTTON AND MERINO FOR INFANTS. 
Hor Gentlemen, 


Every recognized make and size. The whole assort- 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


it 


MESSRS. HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


Having had the opportunity to listen to your Pianos 
under the playing of Herr Franz Bendel and Madame 
Arabella Goddard, at the World’s Peace Jubilee, and 
also used them as accompaniment to my voice in a 
room of less size, it gives me pleasure to add my 


testimony to their Superiority over any other 


2t octl9 


Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 


SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 


Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 


-up 


of Store, House, Church and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co.’s Balance Spuing Fixture. Lace curtains and 


3m 








DRY GOODS. 
OUR PRICE 


FOR 


Dry Goods bought in New York, at a great loss to 
importers, will be sold very cheap. 


OUR PRICES. 


Valencia Plaids, fine qualities........ 
Mohair Stripes,............ é 


Real Japanese Stripes, fine quality, great 





3-4 Brussels Silks, part Silk and Wool.... 
Black and White Japa 
Highland Plaids, all wool, double width.37 
Empress Cloth, all wool, double width. 






BLACK SILKS 


THE BEST MAKES, AT GOLD COST. 


Guinet Black Silk, 24 inch..........- x eae 
Cashmere Black Silk, 2% inch..... ¢ 
Drap du Louvre Black Silk. a 











GRRE cee veccsicesiee 
Bellon Black Silk.. 
B t Black Silk.... 








NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


FINE OVERCOATS 


At Retail by the Manufacturers. 








We offer at retail, at as low prices as last year, our 
entire stock of WINTER OVERCOATS—many lots 
of which are made from the best materials imported— 
and as good in every respect as though made to order. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
200 Washington Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
—THE— 

(OLD) 
FARMER’S ALMANAC, 
—vroR— 

1873. 

17 Milk Street, Boston. 

QCTOBER ji, 1872. 
lt-oct}9 BREWER & TILESTOS. 








HENRY CLAY SHEPARD, 
Blank Books, Stationery, Printing and 


22 Court Street, Boston. 
oatle w 





We have also on hand a good Black 
and $1.25. We purchased our Silks direct from fi 


cost. 


REAL LYONS SILK VELVETS, 


We can offer Bargains in a few 
CASHMERE LONG SHAWLS, 


double the price. Also, we have 


chases late, we are offering extra inducements. 


S 


the 


3-4 Plaid and Stripe Mohairs, verv fine..90c. 


++ -232e. 
30c. 
Norwich Poplin, all Shades, double width. .38e. 
mese Stripes..37 1-2c. 


Lyons Poplins, best quality...... Reaseewese $1.00 
A AMerinos and Cas eres, sublime qual- 
EY cccesee oe ceccevevececencs oceves 1.12 1-2. 


92.25 
Silk for $1.00 


ret 


hands, and are retailing them at the importers’ gold 
Warranted Pure. 28 inches wide. $5.50 & $8.50. 


At $230, $95 and $30, which we know are worth 


4 REAL INDIA STRIPE LONG SHAWLS, 


$40, $45 and $50. We would advise every one 
wishing a Shawl to look through our stock, aa we have 
taken the advantage of the market, made our pur- 


OBER 19, 1872. 





CARPE 
AT RETAIL. 
AT A SACRIFICE, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF OVER 


$100,000 
IN VALUE, 


Comprising a varied assortment of 


Rich and Elegant 


CARPETS, 


Is thrown upon the market at a great sacrifice to close 
out the same, as our entire room is imperatively 
needed for our wholesale business. 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
8-PLY8, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


S 


AND ALL G00D8 
every article in our cut stock. 
Solid English Brussels, from $1.75 up. 
Two-ply Ingrains, 50 cents to $1. 
Three-plys at very low prices. 
durable texture, resembling three-plys, 
for 50 cents per yard. 
yard. 
Over 1,000 Remnants of high grades from 
an cost of 
production. 
Over 1,000 Crumb Oloths, with borders, at 
Over 2,000 Rugs and Mats, of high grade, 
‘cheap. 
tire piece ; all cut stock at a sacrifice. 
Upwards of 100 different patterns of 
est grades--all under price; Mattings all 
sorts. 
Hemp Carpets, from 25 cents up. 
Particular attention is called to our 
Which are among the really cheapest stock 
we offer in this sale. 
AT A LOW PRICE 


Usually found in a first-class warehouse, including 
English Tapestries from 95 cents up. 
A variety of Oarpets, of bright colors and 
Solid Floor Oil Oloths for 2 shillings per 
1 to 20 yards each, at less 
about half price. 
Sheet Oil Cloths, to cover floors, in one en- 
Stair Carpets, for 25 cents to the high- 
Church and Office Carpets, Dundee and 
FINE AND HIGH GRADE GOODS, 
This presents the best opportunity to purchase 
That has been offered for years. 


Customers calling early in the day, before the rush 
commences, will have the best chance for selection. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET C0, 


NEW WAREHOUSE, 


76, 78, 80 and 82 Friend Street., 


SECOND BUILDING FROM HANOVER STREET. 
octl2 3t 








THE FRENCH BAND 


—To— 


McPHAIL & CO. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers. 





In addition to the names of nearly all the best 
American Artists, we have the honor to call attention 
to the following Testimonial from the distinguished 
Leaders and Soloists of the celebrated French 


Band :— 
Boston, July 3, 1872. 

Monsieur PAULUs. Leader; Monsieur MAURY, Sec- 
ond Leader, und the Soloists of the Band of the Garde 
Républicaine, have visited the Pianoforte Manufac- 
tory of A. M. MCPHAIL & CO. with the greatest 
satisfaction and delight. They take great pleasure 
in being able to express their unanimous and 
unqualified commendation of the McPhail 
Pianos. In thorough workmanship, volume and 
purity of tone, sty.e and superb finish, we believe 
the McPhail Pianos have no superiors in 


the world. 
GEORGE PAULUS, 
Chef de Musique de la Garde Républicaine de Paris, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’ Honneur. 
H. MAURY, 
Sous-chef de Musique de la Garde Républicaine de 
Paris, Professeur au Conservatoire Musique de 


Paris. 
SYLVESTRE, Cornet Solo, 
ELIE. Flute Solo, 
PARES, Clarionette Solo, 
CAMBRAY. Sazophone Solo, 
HEMME, Clarionette Solo, 
CARACAPPA, Saxhorn-basse Solo, 
BOUCHON, Saxrhorn-alto Solo, 
BEECKMANN, Clartonette Solo, 
LIGNER, Cornet Solo. 
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PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO. 


ARE NOW OPENING 








—THEIR— 


Fall Importations 


— OF — 


French Marble Clocks 


WITH CHOICE 


REAL BRONZE ORNAMENTS, 

GROUPS, VASES, 

CARD-STANDS, PITCHERS. 
ae 

No. 162 Washington Street. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO 


‘ 
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- THE STANDARD IN THE VAN! 


All other Church Music Books, ot whatever degree 
of excellence, are respectfully invited to to fall in the 


"THE STANDARD ! 


OuR NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR CHOIRS. CON- 
VEN1TONS and SINGING SCHOOLS. It cannot be ex- 
celled in quality and intends to lead in circulation. 


Some of the Merits.—Short Theory. Abundant 
Material, Sacred and Secular, for practice Excell nt 
set of Metrical Tunes, in large clear print and not 
crowded —a great advantage. Unusually good. col- 
lection of Anthems. Set Pieces, &c. The compilers, 
Messrs. L.O. EMERSON of Boston. and H.R PALM- 
ER of Chicago, are perhaps the most skillful men of 
their time in adapting music tothe wants of the “sing- 
ing” public. Price. $1.50. Specimen copies sent, 
for the present, post-paid, for $1.35. 





A Perfect Success! The printers cannot keep pace 
with the demand! Ditson & Co.’s 


GEMS OF STRAUSS ! 


By JOHANN STRATSS! 











THE MASON & HAMLIN. 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Quality. 


The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs are of such 
universal reputation, in Europe as well as America, 
and are 80 generally the ACKNOWLEDGED STAND- 
ARD OF EXCELLENCE amongst instruments of 
the class that few needa further assurance of their su- 
periority. Much as the company value the unprece- 
dented mass of testimony which has accumulated in 
their hands, their chief reliance is nevertheless upo: 
the INTRINSIC SUPERIORITY OF THEIR WORK, 
which is comparatively greater to-day than ever be- 
fore, and which they are sure will be evident to all 
competent judges. 


Prices. 


But while the superiority of the M. & H. Organs is 
established, it is not so widely known that their prices 
are not higher than those of inferior organs. It is the 
ambition of the Company to furnish not only the 
BEST instruments, but also the CHEAPEST, and 
this they are enabled to do by unequalled facilities 
for facture, and jally the employment of 
machinery to an extent not practicable ina less ex- 
tensive business. The demand fortheir organs is now 
8o large that they have occasion to produce more than 
any other maker in the world. 


New Styles. 

The Company respectfully e the introduc- 
tion this season of several new and elegant styles of 
unusual attractiveness. Considering capacity, ele- 
gance and thorough excellence, the prices of these new 
styles are unprecedentedly low. 

Four Octave Organs, $50 and $65. 

Five Octave Single Reed, $100. 

Five Octave Double Reed, $125, $132 and $140. 
Five Octave Two and one-half sects Reeds, $165. 
Six Octave Double Reed, $165. 

Combination Organs, Reeds and Pipes, $250. 
Organs with two rows of keys, $375 and $425. 
Pedal Organs, $300 and $525. 


Catalogues. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have just 
issued anew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and a 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, containing together for- 
ty-four large quarto pages and as much matter as a 
good-sized volume, with full information about Cabi- 
net Organs; what are Excellences and Defects; Ac- 
counts of Construction and Improvements; Points of 
Superiority, etc., with Testimonials from more than 
1000 musicians in America and many other countries. 

Every one thinking of buying an Organ now, or at 
any future time, will find great advantage in having 
these pamphlets. They will be sent entirely free of 
cost, to any oue desiring them. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 fremont street, Boston; 
octS 4t 











GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT 


HAVE' 


Six Immense Halls 
CROWDED WITH 
VERY LATEST & CHOICEST DESIGNS 
Mogquettes, 
Axminsters, 
WILTON BODY BRUSSELS, 


AND OTHER RICH 


CARPETS. 


Also, the Largest Assortment of New Designs 
LOW PRICED CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &C., 

At Lowest Prices. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 and 45 Washington St. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT. 


P. S.—Latest Improved Passsnger Elevator to all 
parts of our New Building. Sts oct 


CLOAKS! 








A. HAMILTON & CO. 


116 Devonshire St.,. 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE TO 
THEIR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER 
GARMEN'TS, 


In all the New and Fashionable Styles of 


Cashmere, 

Drap D’Ete, 
Moscow Beavers, 
&c., S&C. 


We offer GOODS OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
at Prices much below the cost of our 


FRENCH AND BERLIN CLOAKS. 
Ba 


FIRE WORKS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
POLITICAL CLUBS furnished at Lowest Possible 


rice’. 
CHINESE LANTERNS, WOOD AND PAPER 
BOTTOMS, for iliuminations. 
Experienced men furnished with wagons for pro- 
cessions. 

CUTTER, HYDE & Co., 

523 Chauncy street. 

Sole Manufacturers of MARSALL’S 


PATENT ILLUMINATING CANDLESTICK. 
oct. 5 ot 


CHAS, H. FROTHINGHAM 
55 State street, 
INSURANCE BROKER & ACCOUNTANT, 
aa Makes a specialty of the collection of IN8UR- 
ANCE STATISTICS showing the STANDING of the com- 
panies. This information, which is always valuable, 
is particularly so at this time, as owing to the failure 
of pearly sixty companies occasioned by the great 
Chicago fire on the 9th aad 10th of October of last 
year, a large amount of insurance was then hastily 





It is a large book [of 250 pages, full sheet music size] 
filled with the best Strauss Music, Waltzes, Polkas, 
Quadrilles, &c., including those performed in this | 
country, under the direction of the great composer. | 

About $40.00 worth of music are included in the | 
“Gems,” which are, however, sold for the diminutive | 
price of : 
$2.50 in Boards ; $3.00 in Cloth. Sent, post-paid, 
for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Octl2 tf 





1500 FIVE SILK TIES, for 50c. api 
We have just received a fresh invoice of our 


JOHN BLACK ALPACAS. 


crisp handle, but are 31 inches wide. 
37 1-23 eents, 50, cents and 60 cents. Ask 
THE JOHN BLACK ALPACAS. 


line of 


SUITS, CLOAKS. ALSO FURS 


Of every description, at the lowest prices. 
CORNER STORE. 





J.C. LORING, 


26 & 28 Tremont Row. 
octls COR. PTMBERTON SQUARR. 


Ladies inform us every day they are the best and 
cheapest Alpacas in Boston. They have not only a 
Our prices are 


for 


We shall open on the 17th ot this month a splendid 


i 





GAS FIXTURES. | 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS | 


AND BRACKETS, | 


BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AMD LAMPS, 
BRONZE STATUETTES 
FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A Large and Complete Selection, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 





| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


placed which is now expiring. Parties requiring In- 
surance can consult, without charge, the statistics 
and select the companies from carefully prepared ta- 
bles. 2t oct 12 


NEW EDAM 
DUTCH CHEESE, 


An invoice of the above, of a 


Superior Size and Quality, 


Just received per Steamer, and for sale by 


S. S$. PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court streets. 
octl2 : 


"FIRE WORKS 
—aND— 





For sale by the NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
Boston Highlands. Send for our Catalogue and Price 
List. Committees of Cities, Towns, Clubs and the 
Public furnished with a full line of articles for cam- 
psign use. Address B. T. WELLS, 8 Hawiey Street, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE GILMORE TESTIMONIAL. 


GRAND CONCERT 


BALL. 


With a view to place the Coliseum in the very best 
condition for the complimentary Testimonial to 


MR. P. S. GILMORE, 


The Committee have postponed the Ball until 


Wednesday Evening, Oct. 23, 1872, 


And have decided to unite two en‘ertainments—the 
Concert heretofore announced for the above date, and 
the Ball, in 


One Magnificent Demonstration. 


The Concert to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock, and the 
Rall at 9 o’clock. 

The price of tickets, acimittin 
Ball. will remain the same as 
the Ball only. as follows: 
TICKET (admitting a gentleman and lady)....$3.00 
EXTRA LADIES’ TICKET...............0006 $23.00 
Seats reserved in the Bulcony (additional) each. $1.00 

Over Twenty-tive Choral Societies have already 
proffered their services tor the Concert, and the Cho- 
rus will number 


FIVE THOUSAND VOICES. 


This grand chorus will produce several of the 
GEMS OF THE JUBILEE, 


Including Mendelssohn’s **Farewell to the Forest’; 
Triumphal March from Costa’s ** Naaman,” Gloria 
from Mozart's *“Tweltth Mass,” and Rossini’s *\Inflam- 
matus” from “Stabat Mater,” and, if the rehearsals 
are sufficient, three grand works ee exp. essly 
—but received too late—fur the Jubilee) by the em- 
nent European composers, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir 
Robert P. Stewart and Mr. Alberto Randegger. 

The Concert programme will also include a new 
overture for orchestra, composed and conducted by 
Doctor L. H. Southard, and a Clarionet Solo by a 
distinguished soloist recently arrived, Mr. Rudolph 
sen, brother of the eminent vocalist. 

The interior of the Coliseum will be 


ELEGANTLY DECORATED 
W. ROETH and the 











to the Concert and 
ready announced for 


By Messrs. C. GALVIN 


BROTHERS. 


The immense parquette will be paraphined for 
dancing, and three thousand gas-jets will shed their 
uster upon 


The Grandest Ball-room in the World! 


The claims of the beneficiary upon the community 
for services rendered are felt and acknowledged by 
all, and the management are happy to announce that 
the number of tickets already sold indicates one of 
the most brilliant assemblages ever witnessed in the 
city of Boston. 


The Grand Orchestra and Band 


Will embrace all the leading musicians of Boston and 
vicinity, and the entire music of the evening will be 
under the general direction of 


MR. P. S. GILMORE, 


Supper and Refreshments will be furnished at mod 
erate rates by the celebrated Caterer, J. B. SMITH. 


Tickets may be had of Mr. A. P. PECK, General 

Ticket Agent, Boston Music Hall; also at the princi- 
al Hotels and Music Stores, aud of the Board ot 
anagement. 

Marshals, floor-managers and all gentlemen having 
tickets for sale, or who may desire to sell or replenish 
their stock, can be supplied by sending to the office 
of the Director-in-Chief, Col. W. V. HUTCHINS, No 
31 Kilby street. 





Card from the Treasurer. 


Some doubt having been expressed as to whether 
or not the proceeds of the Grand Concert and Ball to 
take place on the 23d inst. are to be given entirely to 
Mr. GILMORE for his own use and benefit, I hereby 
declare that my instructions from the Director-in 
Chief und Marshals are explicit and peremptory that 
all funds remaining alter uecessary expenses ure de- 
frayed shall be paid to Mr. GILMOKE, a bin only. 

SKE, 


Treasurer Ball Committee. 





octl) 
THE GLOBE. 
MR. ARTHUR CHENEY. .-+-eeeeeeesseees PROPRIETOR 
Mw. W. B. PLOY De occ cceccccccccccscccce ++» MANAGER. 





SATURDAY, OCT. 19, 1872. 
TWO SPLENDID ENTERTAINMENTS 
—BY THE— 


LYDIA THOMPSON BURLESQUE CO. 


In the afternoon at 2 0’ 3 
ROBIN HOOD! 
In the evening at 8, Benetit of 
MISS LYDIA THOMPSON 
the petite comedy of “A DAY IN PARIS,” with 
acenes from “IXION” and scenes trom *“ BLUE 
BEARD.” 
MISS THOMPSON IN SIX DIFFERENT 
CHARACTERS. 





Monpay, Oct. 21, Reéngagement of the 
LYDIA THOMPSON COMPANY 
and first appearance at this theater of 


MR. C. W. COULDOCK. 


The Domestic Drama of the 
CHIMNEY CORNER 
by the GLOBE DRAMATIC COMPANY, and the 
Spectacular Burlesque of 
LURLLWVE 
by the LYDIA THOMPSON COMPANY. 


Doors open at7, Curtain rises 7.30 P. M. 
Seats can be secured ten days in advance. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
RUBINSTEIN 


LAST AND FAREWELL 
; MATINEE. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, October 19, at 2 o'clock. 
The immense success attending the first 
RUBINSTEIN MATINEE. 
has induced Mr. Grau to announce a 
Farewell Performance 
for SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 19, at 2 o’clock, 
when the MOST ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME of the 
series will be presented. Admission, $1; reserved 
seats $1.50 and $2—can be had at Box Office of Music 
Hall. octld. 











BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Popular Orchestral Concerts. 


The first of the series (to be continued fortnightly) 
will be given 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 30. 
At $ o’clock. A GRAND ORCHESTRA, Mrs.C. A. 
BARRY, the eminent Contralto, Mr. J. C. D. PAR- 
KER, the well-known Pianist,and Mr. WULF FRIES, 
the accomplished Violoncellist, will appear at tha 
opening concert. 

Conductor ........0006 Mr. CARL ZERRAHN. 
Tickets, 50 cents; in packages of three, $1. Now 
ready and for sale by A. P. Peck, at the office of 
Music Hall. 2t-vctl9 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
EIGHTH SEASON. 


TEN SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, from3 to 5 o’clock 
on the following dates: Nov. 7 and 21; Dec. 5 and 26; 
Jan. 9; Feb. 6 and 27; March 13 and 27; April 10. 
The Programmes will be of the same high charac- 
ter as heretofore, including various Symphonies, Over 
tures. Concertus, Arias, &¢., which will be heard for 
the first time in Boston. The Orchestra—of from 
fifty to sixty instruments, according to the require- 
ments of the various compositions—will be under the 
direction of CARL Z4RRAHN, with JULIUS EICHBERG 
at the head of the violins. 
The sale of Season Tickets remaining after the 
Members’ Guaranty Subscription, will begin on MON 
DAY MORNING, Oct. 21, at the Music Hall. Priceof 
tickets, with reserved seats, to the Ten Concerts, $10- 
octl9 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
MR. A. P. PECK 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES 


FOUR POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TO TAKE PLACE ON 


Friday Evening, Oct. 25th, 
Saturday Atternoon, Oct. 26th, 
Sunday Evening, Oct. 27th, 

And Monday Evening, Oct. 28th, 








The following well known named artists will ap- 
pear at all of the Concerts. 
Mrs. Charles Moulton, 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Miss Anna Mehlig, 
Mr. F. C. Packard, 
His first appearance since-his return from his studies 
in Europe. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
—AND TH’ — 
Beethoven Quintette Club, 
Their first appearance in public. 
Mr. C. N. ALLEN, First Violin; Mr. HENRY 
STRAUSS, Second Violin and Piano; Mr. JOHN M. 
MULLALY, First Viola; Mr. CHAS. KOPPITZ, Sec- 
ond Viola and Flute; Mr. WULF FRIES, ’Cello. 


MR. HOWARD M. DOW............... Accompanist. 


Tickets, One Dollar to all parts of the Hall, with 
reserved seats, for sale at the office of the hall. 


BOSTON ATHENZUM 
Beaeon Street. 








THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION ‘AINT- 
INGS AND STATUARY is now o ag . 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 
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THE LECTURE PLATFORM. 


James T. Fields on “Masters of the 
Situation.” 


OES 
PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURE. 


How to become master of some important, or 
comparatively unimportant, situations in life, is 
one of its many problems, and the roll of vic- 
tors is called somewhere every day. The great 
example left us by Luther, Galileo, Cromwell, 
Washington, Wilberforce, the Napiers, Frank- 
lin, Theodore Parker, and Lincoln, men of il- 
lustrious natures who have died leaving us leg- 
acies of thought, are patent to the world, while 
the unseconded names of noble men and women 
who have risen above toil and suffering to victo- 
ries, often better than mere successes, are writ- 
ten imperishably somewhere, invisible though 
they be on the popular books of fame. A great 
mastery, like that of Wellington or Bismark, 
is not so common in the world as to excite no 
surprise when it occurs. It is not and never 
can be an every-day matter. You will often- 
times see dullness striving to revenge itself upon 
genius, but you will never witness the former 
rising to be victor of the situation. True mas- 
tery is compact of supreme qualities. It is 
* heroism; it is culture; it is enthusiasm; it is 
faith; it is intelligence; it is endurance; it is 
unconquerable will. There are men of convic- 
tions who will lightjupjan era, and there are no- 
ble women in whose eyes you may almost read 
the whole plan of salvation. 

The lecturer then described the grand review 
of the army at Washington by McClellan, elev- 
en years ago, and alluded to the disappointment 
of the high hopes of the people and the army 
in the young general. In contrast with this pic- 
ture he related the story of the saving of the 
steamship ‘‘Britannia” through Capt. Harrison’s 
mastery of the situation. Noman ever became 
master of the situation by accident or indolence. 
‘‘He happened to succeed” is a foolish, unmean- 
ing phrase. No man happened to succeed. In- 
dolence never sent a man to the front. The 
deep things of this world are not engineered by 
sluggards. Masters of the truly religious situa- 
tions, like Frederick Robertson, Ward Beecher, 
Maurice and Stopford Brooke, are never idle. 
They scorn to furl their sails and ride at anchor 
in the sluggish bays of ex.inct thought, but are 
ever busy in the great thoroughfares of life, 
casting out the devils of intolerance, supersti- 
tion and hypocrisy. Conceit kills many a man 
who is perhaps on the high road to mastery. 
There are men who fail of mastery in the world 
from too low an estimate of human nature, and 
there are others who slip up on the way te emi- 
nence from too great a reverence for upper- 
standing and too little for understanding. Such 
men would, if possible, make a close corpora- 
tion of the air of heaven, and sell stock only to 
people who have an income of not less than 
$50,000 a year. All great leaders have been in- 
spired with a great belief. In nine cases out of 
ten failure is born of unfaith. Insight, fore- 
sight and knowledge are what the world demands 
in a great leader—men who have the power to 
transmute calamity into greatness. ‘To a real 
commander nothing should exist which cannot 
be overcome. 

We have had in our own time soldiers and 
commanders who are worthy to be quoted in the 
annals of bravery and leadership, and some gal- 
lant young officers who fought in the Wilder- 
ness told me the other day that there was al- 
ways such encouragement in their general’s de- 
meanor when he went into battle that the most 
desponding took fire from him and went in for 
victory at the first onset, because they knew 
that General Grant never made up his mind to 
be beaten anywhere. They who achieve great 
victories have first learned how to conquer. 
Napoleon said: “If I appear always ready to 
reply to every question, to face all things, it is 
because before undertaking anything I have 
long thought of it and have long foreseen what 
may come.” Washington was a supreme mas- 
ter of the situation, with a heart that strength- 
ened his understanding; and Edmund Burke 
from his boundless knowledge, abundant lan- 
guage, instantaneous apprehension and undaunt- 
ed speech. Mr. Pitt’s opinion was that patience 
is the quality most needed in a prime minister 
who should be fully master of the situation, and 
said that patience is undoubtedly a prime quali- 
ty of master in any situation. ‘Those were gold- 
en words, said he, which the good Santa Teresa 
of Spain strung like pearls so many centuries 
agp :— 

“Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things.” 

There is an apprenticeship to Difficulty, also, 
which is better tor excellence sometimes than 
years of ease and comfort. It was the poverty 
of Cervantes which gave to the world the riches 
of Don Quixote; and if Washington Irving had 
been successful in business and not crossed in 
love we might never have had the Sketch-Book 
and Knickerbocker’s History of New York— 
books that were born, as it were, out of adver- 
sity and suffering. Preparation is a leading 
quality of mastery. The Adamses were always 
in demand on questions of national interest, be- 
cause it had been the habit of the family to study 
matters of diplomacy. Lack of perseverance 
had never been alleged against one of that fam- 
ily. The President of the London Alpine Club 
once told the lecturer that no man was ever lost 
on the Alps who had properly prepared himself. 
The men who step from peak to peak like gods’ 
have first stumbled over the very rudiments of 
climbing. ‘There are men who will go voyag- 
ing through strange seas of thought alone and 
always come out into the right harbor, but you 
may rely upon it they studied the navigation. of 
ideas long before they set sail upon the unknown 
ocean. Great effects on the stage are produced 
by great preparation; and on this point Mr. 
Fields instanced Warren in the part of ‘ Sir 
Peter Teazle,” Charlotte Cushman as “ Meg 
Merrilies,” Jefferson's “Rip Van Winkle,” Soth- 
ern’s ‘‘Lord Dundreary,” and drew a vivid pic- 
ture of the remarkable scene when Kean first 
played ‘Sir Giles Overreach.” 

There have been masters of the situation 
who have have made a sudden leap into the 
arena of fame from low and often unknown ori- 
gin, but there has always been some prepara- 
tion for a career thus distinguished. Modern 
luxury is an almost insurmountable bar to mod- 
ern mastery. Let us not forget that luxury and 
ease have never been conducive to liberty. It 
was the same Augustus who boasted that he 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble who 
also found Rome free and left her a slave. ‘Too 
much preparation is sometimes as fatal as too 
little. When I see a morning procession of 
pallid school-boys staggering to school under a 
load of text-books, or a bevy of young girls 
bound on the same educational errand, more 
pallid and more exhausted by the eight or ten 
pounds of torture in the shape of grammars, 
dictionaries, geographies, arithmetics, algebras, 
geometries and philosophies they, too, tug along 
the streets, I wish their piles of knowledge 
might be reduced one-half, for I cannot but feel 
that with fewer books there would be more cul- 
ture, that too many studies produce too little 
scholarship, and that the intellect which is forced 
will rarely be expanded. 

Attention is a prime requisite where mastery 
of the situation is to be acquired. Dickens was 
quoted as an examplar of this truth. The great 
novelist once said: ‘‘My own invention or im- 
agination, such as it is, | can most truthfully 
assure you, would never have served me as it 
has but for the habit of common-place, bum- 
ble, patient, daily, toiling, drudging attention.” 
There is a faith so expansive, and a hope so 
elastic, that a man having them will keep on 
believing and hoping till all danger is past and 
victory won. To illustrate this faith and hope 
we have Cyrus Field's labors, privatior s and per- 
severance in giving to the world the Atlantic ca- 
ble, despite the misfortunes, opposition, odium 
and abuse with which he was beset. Henry 
Bergh of New York was a noble master of a dif- 
cult situation, and Mr. Longfellow’s recent lines 
of praise to Mr. Bergh were quoted :— 


_ “Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face.” 


Doubters of God's work could never be mas- 
ters of any situation. The old planet not im- 
proved! The Russian laborer learned formerly 
from his catechism that the emperor was an 
emanation from the Deity; and the American 
poor man learns to-day from his that all men 
are born free and independent. 

The quality of enthusiasm was next consid- 
ered. Who does not like that street phrase of 
ours, ‘‘He strikes twelve every time"? There 
— been enthusiasts who have not only struck 

weive every time, but have gone on strikin 

after the world had supposed their clock of lite 
had run down. De Foe was one of these. He 
seemed to be half his life shut up in prisons or 
standing in pillories for conscience’s sake. bit 
he gave us ‘Robinson Crusoe” at last, and never 
minded a bit that his ears were cropped. Judg- 
ment of character is a marked accompaniment 
of mastery in special situations like those of 
Whitefield and others who have produced great 
effects in the world’s revivals. Promptness is a 
grand leader, while procrastination limps behind 
and is always in difficulty. “To-day” is master 
of the situation, while “To-morrow” is an im- 
poster who is almost sure to bring failure with 
him. Masters of the situation never do things 
by halves. There are minds that seem always 
to be in a state of disintegration, working slowly 
to no end whatever. These are poets who never 
get beyond the first verse; orators who forget 
the next sentence and sit down; painters whose 





studios are full of unfinished pictures. If slug- 
gards ever took gooti advice, what long proces- 
sions we should constantly meet slowly travel- 
ling on their way to the ant! There are men in 
all legislative assemblies who speak often, but 
are never master of any situation. They have 
great power of utterance, but nothing to say. 
The man who in a great political emergency 
can condense an argument into an epigram will 
achieve a supreme mastery, while another will 
drown the wiser cause, perhaps, in a five hours’ 

ch. Let us not forget that there are suc- 
cesses which are worse than failures, and that 
there are victories that are irremediable ruin. 
When that poor, hunted, harrassed body was 
stretched on the Charleston gallows in Virginia, 
it was John Brown, and not Henry A. Wise, who 
was master of the situation there. 

He wished there were time for examples of 
mastery of situations by self-denying, enthusi- 
astic, valorous women. All over the land there 
are, living and working to-day, women like Amy 
Bradlee of North Carolina, toiling for the igno- 
rant poor whites. God bless all such masteries 
of the situation, and give us as many female 
General Armstrongs as the country so surely 
needs! A really great man in the world is a 
sort of century plant, and sometimes it seems 
as if the species were extinct. The imitation 
article is quite another affair. That can be had 
anywhere. ‘The deyil has no goats,” says the 
proverb, ‘‘and yet he sells milk.” There are 
hosts of public individuals not so distinguished 
as he, who go up and down the earth dispensing 
their chalk and water ag if it were the real arti- 
cle. Adulteration goes on in political as well as 
in domestic matter. I giye my vote expecting 
to get in return the best quality of statesman- 
ship, and lo! the mustard turns out to be partly 
meal and the sugar half sand. Still let us be 
hopeful and not believe that ‘‘renown and grace 
are dead,” but only for the present pretty sound 
asleep. : 

Mr. Fields deprecated the lack of instruction 
and training in the science of government in 
this country, and spoke of the thoroughness of 
such training of the ruling class in England. 
In conclusion, he made an earnest appeal for 
political purity. There ought to be such weight 
by this time in American citizenshtp as to intim- 
idate the first proposition of dishonesty, and 
announce that perennial fibre of character which 
is reverent of human wofth, abhorrent of hu- 
man wrong, and which is upheld and protected by 
the might and majesty of the country. Oh, 
brothers, loving as we do a land saved as by fire, 
is it not time that we should learn what depth of 
meaning lies in that old, old mention of citizen- 
ship: ‘And when the centurion heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying, Take 
beed what thou doest, for this man is a Roman”? 


** Robert 





George MacDonald on 
Burns.” 


—— 


FIRST AMERICAN APPEARANCE AT CAM- 
BRIDGE., 


This was not only his first lecture in this 
country, but it was also his first lecture on Rob- 
ert Burns. When he saw the man following 
his plow, and thought of the dreary spring la- 
bor and the weary winter idleness, knowing all 
the ways of the little household, its simplicity 
and bareness, the question might arise why he 
felt called upon to speak of him the first time 
he addressed his own people in a far country 
(‘for,” he parenthetically added, ‘‘you will let 
me call you my people, won't you?” and the au- 
dience responded with a hearty round of aflirm- 
ative applause). He then spoke of what made 
aman a poet, and said that he was only the 
man more nearly finished, only ‘‘our big brother 
whom we look up to.” Every gift that the poet 
has is possessed by every man and woman in 
creation, and it was their own fault that they 
were not more poetic. The natural man was 
far nearer the poetic than the unpoetic, and it 
was because we recognize the humanity in the 
poet which we love in our friends, that it charms 
and rejoices us. He then said he would read 
some verses from Burns to illustrate his sympa- 
thy with all forms of life; that sympathy which 
made him the man we care to read and speak 
about. 

Selecting ‘‘The Daisy,” he said he would be- 
gin with the lowest, what was called the inani- 
mate, though it would puzzle any one to prove 
that any part of creation was inanimate, and it 
would take a great deal of reasoning to convince 
him that anything that grows was devoid of en- 
joyment. He then recited in an effective man- 
ner those beautiful lines, ‘‘To a ‘‘Mountain 
Daisy,” written on turning one down with the 
plow :— 

‘““Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’st met me in an evil hour.” 

From this, he said, it could be seen that Words- 
worth derived some of his inspiration from Burns. 
As a further illustration of the sympathy of his 
author he read the familiar lines, ‘*'o a Mouse,” 
and said that these two were among the most 
popular of his poems. They were sufficient to 
show that the poet spread out his arms on all 
hands. He alluded to the ‘“Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” as one of the most widely-read, though 
he did not consider it one of his best, as it was 
written in a very difficult English measure. 

He alluded to the poem of the “Jolly Beg- 
gars” as an illustration of the fact that no crea- 
ture was so poor and vile that Burns could not 
find sympathy with him. Neither was the poet 
satisfied with nature, nor with human nature, 
but in one of his poems there was along address 
to the *‘De’il,” the last two stanzas of which he 
read. The wide-spreading sympathy of Burns 
was what distinguished him as a poet. He ree- 
ognized that which was at the root of all poetry, 
the sympathy between nature and human na- 
ture. The world was but like our own soul, 
taken out and spread abroad. We live in a 
house that understands us and that we under- 
stand. This sympathy and love with all forms 
of life was not, however, sufficient to make a 
man a poet. He must have ways of looking at 
and reading life, and then expressing it. There 
was often more in the power of saying than that 
of seeing. It was a marvellous thing that a 
man who has seen something glorious in nature 
could enable others to see and feel it through the 
melody of words. The man who sees and can 
make others see was the poet. The great call- 
ing of a poet was to bea reconciler, one who 


sends one thought through many people and | 


makes them feel the force of a truth in common. 
It would also be found that the man who had 
most true humor had the most pity and tender- 
ness. He then introduced ‘*Tam O'Shanter” to 
the audience as combining the closest assemblage 
of all the gifts the poet had, even though it was 
rapidly written. ‘It is the tale ——,” said he— 
‘“‘well. I will not waste time in telling the story, 
but let the poem tell it.” And he read nearly 
the whole of the well-known poem in such an 
original and entertaining manner as to receive 
the warm approval of the audience, especially 
in the description of the night when 
“The wind blew as ‘twod blawn its last; 

The rattling showr’s rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd; 

Loud, deep and lang the thunder bellowed; 

That night, a child might understand, 

The De’il had business on his hand.” 
And again the description of the scene, 

‘“‘When out the hellish legion sallied.” 

Burns had all the qualities of a first-rate poet, 
insight, pathos, use of right words, and that un- 
mistakable swing that testifies of power. This 


portion of the lecture contained so many read- | 


ings that the speaker said: ‘‘The latter part of 
my lecture will contain alittle more talk, and so 
I will let the reading crowd a little now.” He 


then turned to his songs, by which he was best | 


known in Scotland, and first of his love songs, 
remarking: ‘‘I wonder if there was ever a poet 
who did not first write love poetry! 
him if he could write love poems last.” 
read the songs, ‘‘Whistle, and I'll come to you, 
my lad,” and ‘*Duncan Gray,” which he said he 
must get in some way, and also that he could 
hardly help singing it, for ‘‘the tune runs in 
your head and is ready to spoil the reading.” 
He then gave, as a specimen of his serious songs, 
though a love song still— 
‘¢ Again rejoicing, nature sees 

Her robe assume its vernal hues, 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 

All freshly steep'd in morning dews.” 


“Every man,” said the speaker, ‘‘that loves his | 


country likes to hear the native of another coun- 
try speak of his. I never found an Englishman 
who did not sympathize with the Scotchmen 
when they were fighting for freedom against his 
ancestors,” and then he read the song of songs 
to all Scotchmen, the address of Robert Bruce 
to his troops before the battle of Bannockburn, 
giving it the true ring of patriotism. He then 


alluded to Burns’s drinking-songs, in which he ! 


said no man who had any feeling with art could 
fail to find a pleasure, while they had no sym- 
pathy with the circumstances. ‘It was the com- 
panionship that made the song, and not the 
drink, for all that arink could do was to bring 
out ideas a little more rapidly, frequently at the 
expense of spending the capital, instead of the 
interest of it. He then alluded to the objec- 
tions to his verse. He was not fastidious, but it 
was a marvelous improvement on what had gone 
before, and the surroundings must be taken into 
account. The poems which were objectionable 
did not make his fame, but it was his humanity 
and sympathy as a brave and courageous man 
that spoke out what he felt. 
because of his relations to the religious parties 
of the time. He did not learn what religion he 
had from the clergy, and how much would any 
of us have if lett to the clergy, instead of the 
father and mother, to ‘‘help it out of us”? It 


was low water at the time with all that was true | 


and noble, and he could not help thinking if the 
clergy had been different Burns would have been 
different. He introduced the reading of ‘‘Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” by saying, ‘‘t hope it won't 
shock you, for I haven't tried you to see what 
you will bear.” 


¢e 


Happy for | 
He then | 


He got in bad odor | 


The speaker then alluded to the dark side of 
the poet’s character, and said he was not as in- 
temperate as was generally thought. ‘‘I admit 
he was often—(I must use an ugly word; I hate 
it)—drunk, but it was not for the love of drink, 
but for the companionship. It was a common 
fault of the time, and there were terrible stories 
about the drinking power of the clergy. His 
work was never neglected; he was an excise- 
man, and his books were found in perfect order 
at his death, and he died owing no man any- 
thing. But he had worse habits than those. of 
drink, and soiled the whitd robes of his inno- 
cence. Young man, I would I had the voice of 
a trumpet to lift up and cry, for your sake, for 
your own soul’s-sake, keep your, manly dignity 
unsullied. Never did man rise to the height of 
art who was not pure. Bring as many instances 
as you please of men not pure who have dis- 
tinguished themselves. I deny that they did 
their best. Those have done best who have re- 
membered that their bodies were temples of the 
Holy Ghost. For poor Burns, we will leave him 
to God. Let me only say—his remorse was bit- 
ter; good and evil fought in him, and despond- 
ency made his life unhappy. I think God let 
him die at thirty-seven because he saw that he 
was fighting on and could not do better, and so 
took him away. What came after we will leave 
to him. Aman is to be judged by his best; his 
worst does not perpetuate itself, for it is death; 
we are sent into the world to make the best of 
ourselves. Burns, grand, proud, noble-minded, 
full of the sense of human dignity, did that of 
which he was ashamed, that which he despised, 
and died because too great to live without dwell- 
ing with God and having God in him. He isa 
type of all of us. We cannot reach our best, 
cannot take our feet out of the mire, unless we 
look up and cry for help. Unless above him- 
self he can erect himself, how poor a thing is 


” 


man. 


Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol on “Things I 
do not Like.” 


pe NES 
A WEST-CHURCH SERMON, 





Notwithstanding we are taught to love every 
one and everything, yet we must certainly dis- 
criminate as to what deserves or shall gain our 
love in the sense of approval—in the highest 
sense we give to that word. From no motive of 
egotism, he would tell the congregation of some 
things he did not like. First, he disliked that 
man or woman whose understanding has been 
developed disproportionately to the feelings and 
sentiments. ‘Though it might seem comic to 
complain that any one had too much sense or an 
over-stock of wit, yet we vainly please ourselves 
with thinking that the present is an age of intel- 
lect. This Boston of ours is a sort of Fabian 
city. We have a great many witty people here 
who pride themselves on the sharp strokes of 
criticism they hoard up like arrows in their 
quiver to let off on an occasion. Science is the 
word to-day ; but scientific men (all praise to 
them) are yet so absorbed in special investiga- 
tion as to leave but little room for the develop- 
ment of the affections. They are affected with 
a disease of an over-heated brain. 

When a man has nothing but an understand- 
ing then he isa monster. He did not like a 
man or woman to be more cerebral than cordial. 
Something more worthy this expression of dis- 
like was every kind of dislike to friends; every 
sort of desertion; all forgetfulness of those we 
have sought and valued heretofore and have 
come under obligation to. There were a great 
many kinds of treason hidden under this great one. 
He disliked filial disrespect, want of reverence 
to parents and elders, and quarrels between 
boys and girls, parents and children, husbands 
and wives. The impression which these make 
upon the public mind were sad, miserable and 
melancholy. He liked loyalty to companions, 
country and religious communion, and hated the 
lightness with which obligations were regarded 
and the joy with which they were cast off. He 
detested the readiness with which some people 
get a substitute to-morrow for what they lost 
yesterday to occupy the most sacred place and 
intimate relations of human bodies and souls. 

He hated the venal newspaper and magazine, 
with purchased notices, bogus advertisements 
of quack medicines and announcements of some- 
body’s wares, or performances, that appear as 
editorials. Who was the editor? He disliked 
the columns of the press sold to the highest 
bidder; he heard of a man the other day who 
was willing to electioneer for Grant at a certain 
price, but that not being given he was willing, 
on lower terms, to electioneer forGreeley. He 
did not like that. Quoth David, ‘‘All men are 
liars.” He was forced to think in his leisure 
hours that all penmen were liars. He hated 
evil speaking and the readiness with which peo- 
ple circulate falsehoods against the candidate 
they oppose, and to see the journals for woman’s 
rights advocating the election of the despisers of 
those rights; those who have been foremost to 
hold up the standard abandoning their colors 
because they are not pleased with the standard- 
bearer. What was the standard-bearer to the 
standard? ‘That is the thing to follow. 

Nobility in statesmen or politicians was hard 
to find, universal bullying being the order of 
the day. What a spectacle must America be to 
foreign nations if they deign to read the articles 
we write. How curiously the wrath of the 
English editors at the disgrace of their country, 
in the ‘‘Alabama” settlement, matches the wrath 
of the carpers at the American government for 
the disgrace of ours. Disgrace, forsooth! 
Neither country was disgraced by the settle- 
ment; both were dignified. It was the only 
honor for a long time in international relations. 
While Prussia and France have been at each 
other’s throats, this peaceful arbitration isa 


Among the vales, beyond the farthest hill, 
There sits a shadow—dim, and sad, and vast, 
é And lingers still. 
And still we hear a voice among the hills— 
A voice that moans among the haunted woods, 
And with the mystery of sorrow fills 
The solitudes. 
For while gay Autumn gilds the fruit and leaf, 
And doth her fairest festal garment wear, 
Lo! Time, all noiseless, in his mighty sheaf, 
Binds up the year. 
The mighty sheaf which never is unbound— 
The reaper whom your souls beseech in vain— 
The loved, lost year which never may be found, 
Or loved again. 


VaLve or Avtocrarus.—A sale of curious 
autographs recently took place in London which 
indicates in an interesting manner the compar- 
ative value placed on worthies who have passed 
away. Many of the letters were written by the 
poet Cowper, and of these one brought £4 13s. 
Gibbon’s letter predicting the success of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, brought £5 7s. 6d., while a let- 
ter of the Duke of Wellington went for 3s. 6d., 
and one of George Canning’s for one shilling. 
An autograph of Sarah Siddons fetched £5 5s., 
while a letter from ‘‘the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope” to Richard Brinsley Sheridan sold for a 
guinea. Some letters of Mendelssohn went for 
£2 10s., and various theatrical letters, of people 
even lately deceased, brought high prices. It 
is remarkable of this sale, which was made by 
a first rate London firm, and long advertised, 
that the letters of military heroes went cheaper 
than those of statesmen, those of statesmen for 
less than those of literary celebrities, and that 
the autographs of famous players and singers 
realized, relatively speaking, the best prices of 
the whole.. 


RICHARDSON, THE EARLIER ENGLISH Novet- 
1st.—This pioneer English novelist was the son 
of a joiner, and was born in 1689. In his early 
boyhood he was a great favorite with the girls of 
the little Derbyshire village where he lived. 
He used to read to a company of them busy 
with their needles. Three of them made him 
the depositary of their heart-secrets, and em- 
ployed him to write love-letters for them. Oné, 
pleased with the fervor of her lover's protesta- 
tions, in answer to Richardson’s inquiry as to 
what he should write in reply, said: ‘‘I cannot 
tell you what to write; but you cannot write too 
kindly.” It is safe to conclude that this service 
in the affairs of Cupid largely fitted the boy for 
the task he was to perform of depicting the love- 
making of Clarissa and Lovelace, whose inten- 
sity is wholly unequalled in modern fiction. At 
the age of seventeen Richardson was appren- 
ticed to a London printer, and in 1719 estab- 
lished a printing-office of his own. He used to 
employ his leisure hours in writing prefaces for 
the books he printed, and making indexes for 
book-sellers. The origin of his first book, 
‘*Pamela,” was singular. Two book-sellers be- 
sought him to write for them a volume of letters 
in common style ‘‘on such subjects as might be 
of use to those country readers who might be 
unable to indite for themselves.” “I set about 
it,” says the author, ‘‘and in the progress of it, 
writing two or three letters instructing hand- 
some girls who were obliged to go out to ser- 
vice, as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares 
that might be laid against their virtue, the above 
story recurred to my thought, and hence sprung 
*‘Pamela.’” The success of this book was unpre- 
cedented; it was recommended from the pulpit, 
and universally talked about; Pope said it 
would do more good than twenty sermons, and 
one critic declared that ‘‘if all other books were 
to be burnt, the Bible and ‘Pamela’ should be 
preserved.” ‘To this book the world owes the 
works of Fielding, who wrote ‘‘Joseph Andrews” 
for the express purpose of ridiculing it and its 
author. Richardson’s second novel, ‘‘Clarissa 
Harlowe,” surpassed his first, and raised the 
author’s fame to the highest pitch. Almost 
every great man of English letters has expressed 
an opinion of it—most of them in his favor. 
Macaulay, so Thackeray tells us, once said to 
him: ‘Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once 
thoroughly entered on ‘Clarissa,’ and are infect- 
ed by it, you can’t leave it.” He then proceeded 
to describe the effect of the book upon a circle 
of great folks in India, who heard it for the 
first time. Dr. Johnson used to say that 
‘¢ ‘Clarissa’ was the first book in the world for 
the knowledge it displays of the human heart.” 
On the other hand, Horace Walpole spoke of 
Richardson’s novels as ‘‘those deplorably tedious 
lamentations, which are pictures of high life as 
conceived by a bookseller, and romances as they 
would be spiritualized by a Methodist teacher” ; 
and Lord Byron declared that he could not. 
read “Clarissa” through. ‘The History of. Sir | 
Charles Grandison” was not so successful as its 
predecessors. Sir Charles is a pattern of every 
virtue, unquestionably exaggerated beyond na- 
ture. But many eminent critics have admired 
it; Ruskin says: ‘‘Of fiction, read ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison ;’” and Jonathan Edwards, the great 
theologian, was, according to his biographer, 
improved by diligent study of this book. It is 
worth while to read Richardson’s books merely 
for the sake of comparing them with modern 
novels, and noting the difference in style and 
manner. The diffuseness of the former is al- 
most inconceivable; and their matter and tone 
are such as would not be tolerated at the pres- 
ent day.— Boston Literary World. 


Umprettas.—It is owing perhaps to their late 
introduction into Europe that men have as yet 
hardly recognized any distinct or separate prop- 
erty in the umbrella. Like game, they belonged 
to the class fere nature. A faint trance of com- 
munism lingers over the stand in the hall. No- 





thing to thank God for in homes and hearts, in 
halls and temples. Shame on those who have 
striven to water the root of bitterness and keep | 
it alive, that it may grow into the blood-red | 
blossom of war! Shame on those who have 
striven to make party capital out of a blessed 
peace! | 
It is said that God is love; but God is the | 
punisher of sin. If the terrible consequences | 
of sensuality, drunkenness and debauchery | 
which lash and riddle the bodies and souls of 
the offenders be notthe divine displeasure, what 
is it? There must be a certain opposition or | 
distinction. A distinction is made between the | 
deed and the doer. We dislike the deed and | 
' not the doer. Are the deed and the doer, so far | 
las the deed goes, so inseparable that we are to | 
discriminate between them? Jesus did so, and 
we must. While the tongue or hand cannot be 
distinguished from ourselves, it isnot the thing, 
but the person, who is to be summoned on earth 
or in heaven for sentence. For it is the quali- 
ties of persons alone that we can hate, if we 
can hate anything. We hate the evil property 
inthe man. Do we hate a man in the evil prop- 
erty? We are getting into nice distinctions ; 
but so much of the man as goes into the evil 
property, word or deed, so niuch as goes into it 
he confessed he did not like. But there is much 
of every man, even the worst, which does not 
get into his wicked word or deed. The infinite 
soul in the man communing with the infinite 
spirit, that cannot be pledged or mortgaged to 
iniquity. We may say that evil is only a shad- 
ow, and I believe that truth and love alone are 
| substantial, but this shadow which you call the 
| evil falls dark and dreadful on all departures | 
'trom the right. He thought easy orgiveness | 
was the vice of America. ‘Universal amnes- | 
| ty,” cries a voice, ‘‘and let the rebels who did | 
| their best or worst to destroy this nation vote, | 
| be electors, and be elected to office.” He 
doubted if they could forgive themselves as eas- 
iiy as we forgave them. 
| In conclusion, he said he disliked in religion | 











| long prayers, showy forms and repetutions, and a 
| proselyting spirit. 
MISCELLANY. 

Tue Morar Uses or Branxs.—Not to have | 
baked beans on Sunday is still, in some parts of | 
| New England, a fracture of the twelfth command- | 
|ment. The bean figures largely in the economy 
of the old Bay State. It has its moral as well as | 
its official uses. It is given to the inmates of the | 


| State prison at Charlestown, and is made a mor- 
| al test of character. In the kitchen there I have | 
| 








seen rows of convicts seated at the long table, 

| sorting over the beans for next day’s dinner— | 
throwing away the black and imperfect ones. 
This is the first step toward awakening in these 
degraded beings the dictinction between good and | 
bad. When they have learned to sort out the 
bad beans, they have taken one step in the for- 
mation of a moral character. So solicitous is 
| this State of the morals of all her children.— 
| Charles D. Warner. 


i 
In Actumy.— } 


| The year grows splendid; on the mountain steep 
| Now lingers long the warm and gorgeous light, 
| Dying by slow degrees into the deep, 
Delicious night. 
| The fatal triumph of the perfect year, 
| Rises the woods’ magnificent array ; 
Beyond the purple mountain heights appear 
And slope away. 
| The elm, with musical, slow motion, laves 
| His long, lithe branches on the tender air, 
| While from his top of gray, Sordello waves 
i His scarlet hair. 
Where Spring first hid her violets ‘neath the 
fern, 
Where Summer’s fingers opened, fold on fold, 
The odorous, wild red rose-bud, now shall burn 
The leaves of gold. ; 
The loftiest hill—the lowliest flowering herb— 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime— 
All wear alike the mood of the superb 
| Autumnal clime. 
| Now nature pours her last and noblest wine ; 
| Like some Bacchants, by the singing streams 
; Reclines enchanted day, wrapped in divine, 
| Impassioned dreams. 


| 


| But where the painted leaves are falling fast, 


| friend’s watch-pocket it needs a very warm 


| brella?” and the felon surrenders it with a dis- 


body feels very guilty at taking ‘‘a stray” um- 
brella if it happens to be raining as he leaves 
his club, at finding himself walking home with a 
new umbrella when he was conscious of having 
left it with an old one. It is amusing to notice 
the unconcerned curiosity with which the new 
owner, as he puts his spoil by with his hat and 
coat, guesses who on earth such a pretty little 
thing could have belonged to. There is not the 
least sense of guilt in the question. In common 
thought the umbrella is gifted with a certain 
vague personality which is supposed to explain 
its constant tendency to get astray. A kind of 
gypsy-like and vagrant nature is assumed to be- 
long to it. It is credited with a volition of its 
own, and supposed to be in some way responsi- 
ble for its presence in any man’s hand but the 
man who bought it. Its own will brought it to 
us, and if it happens to be a new one we gen- 
erally leave it to its own will to take it back again. 
There are, we believe, persons eccentric enough 
to return umbrellas, but the instances are rare. 
And in the same way there are eccentric people 
who make a fuss about getting back their um- 
brellas. Dr. Buckland, for instance, after the 
loss of a good many, boldly carved on the han- 
dle of one, “Stolen from Dr. Buckland,” and 
found that his friends were only too eager to re- 
turn it to him whenever it took its walks abroad. 
But the common sense of mankind has always 
frowned down invidious attempts of this kind to 
contradict a large and almost universal human 
instinct. If we recognize our watch in a 


friendship indeed to reclaim it without a serious 
explanation. But if we fix an eye of welcome 
recognition on a long-lost umbrella which hap- 
pens to be dangling between a friend’s thumb 
and fore-finger, neither party feels the least em- 
barrassment. The owner cries, with a start of 
pleasant surprise, ‘‘By Jove! Isn't that my um- 


creet ‘Is it really?” but without an attempt to 
cover or explain his felony. Our feeling onthe 
subject reflects itself, indeed, in common lan- 
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FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE. 
THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


1-2 PINTS..::---------30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


‘890,000 _ 
FOR ONE HOUSE LOT! 


“One of the Harper Brothers has lately re 
390,000 for a corner lot in the vicinity of Central 
Park.” 

A few years ago the land of which the above-men- 
tioned lot is a part was sold at less than $2000 per 
acre; but public improvements in, and the rapid 
growth of, New York City have carried lands up 
to a high figure, and given IMMENSE PROFITS 
TO SHREWD CAPITALISTS AND FAB- 
SIGHTED BUSINESS MEN who have invested 
in them. 

A similar growth is now going on in Boston aad 
vicinity. Lands are rising in value every day, and 
consequently offer a safe and profitable investment. 
The undersigned calls the attention of capitalists and 
speculators to a large tract of land which, in view of 
the fact that Boston is growing rapidly, offers a large 
margin of prospective profit. This tract, consistisg 
of upwards of FIFTY ACRES, is situated in Brook- 
line, less than six miles from State street, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for cutting up into House Lots. 
Price low. Terms favorable. Apply to 

GEORGE CLARK, JR., 


octl2-tf : No. 89 Court street, Room 4. 








SHALER’S PATENT 


Parade ‘Torch! 


The Latest and Most Taking Novelty in the Torch 
Line ! 


By blowing lightly through the tube connected with 
the handle, 


A COLUMN OF FLAME! 


Is thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Neat and perfectly safe. No 
spoiling of clothes by dripping of oil and grease. 
Costs only from two to three cents to burn per night. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS ! 


ALL TORCHES BEAR OUR NAME. 


t. & G. HOLLIS, 


Proprietors, 


11 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON. 
septs tf 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANO - FORTES 


Are now offered to the public with the assurance that 

they possess in a remarkable degree the essential 

characterislics necessary to substantiate the claim 

that 
' They are the Best Pianos 

In the country. The manufacturer is desirous that 

his Pianos shonld gain their reputation on 

THE MERITS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 
And tnvites the most critical examination, and com- 
parison with those of other reputable makers. 


Wareroms, 344 WASHINGTON 8t., 
CORNER HAYWARD PLACE, BOSTON. 
sep7 3m 





JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


_ Wholesale DeaJer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 


augl7 


“REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


mena? 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
LADIES, CAUTION. 


Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE, 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. For sale by Sewing Machine Dealers 
generally. Send for Circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 





70 Milk Street, Boston, 
ax Agents wanted. ot sepl4 





CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


july6 tt PROPRIETOR. 








guage. An umbrella is never supposed to have 
been ‘‘stolen,” but always to have been lost, and | 
to lose an umbrella is simply to be aman. The | 
accurate person who ‘‘never lost anything in his | 


life” is careful to except his umbrella. There } 


are limits to the credulity even of the most creii- | 


ulous, and he knows that if he had omitted the 
saving clause nobody would have believed him. 
But it is just this vagrant tendency which ren- 


feels toward the darling who is sure to go | 
wrong. It is so seldom that we can count ona} 


umbrella that we cherish the intercourse of 
every day. | 
Life, too, is never weary of providing pitfalls | 
for our umbrellas. They are constantly being! 
reft from us at doors and corridors. There is a! 
general theory among official people that we use | 
them to demolish vases and to poke out the | 
eyes of pretty pictures. Innocent and playful | 
as the umbrella appears to us, it is to the offi- | 
cial person a ‘‘dangerous weapon,” which has 
to be seized and ticketed and detained in queer 
pigeon-holes. We sigh and part to meet no 
more. We leave the gallery by a different door. 
We are chatting with an absorbing coquette as 
we hurry by the prison-house. It is sunny 
weather, and we simply forget it, or we remem- | 
ber the wanderer but have lost the ticket. Or, | 
worst of all, we find ourselves among a mob of | 
and shouting ‘‘Umbrella!” in vain. A more | 
|terrible pitfall lies in the tendency of mankind | 
| to regard umbrellas as a sort of circulating me- | 
dium. It is odd that, while it requires at least 
| a year’s acquaintance to borrow half a crown, a 
| casual chat of five minutes is supposed to war- | 
rant one in borrowing an umbrella. The most! 
terrible result of this is that there are a race of | 
people who never have umbrellas, and steadily | 
borrow their way through every shower. There | 
is something agonizing in the sight of one of | 
| these predatory persons watching calmly the | 
| pattering of the rain out of one window, while | 
| one is conscious that that little gem in the hall 
‘is destined to be carried off in a few minutes. 
|But there is no redress. An adroit use of 
| “Christmas bills,” or the plea of an already | 
| overdrawn account, may evade the demand for. 
|& pecuniary loan; but there is no conceivable | 
pretext on which one can escape the loan of an | 


i umbrella.— Saturday Review, London. 





BEAL & HOOPER, 
CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 


| ders it so dear to us. We feel as the mother! Warerooms. 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 


|month’s uninterrupted converse with our own | AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


‘ CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
septlt tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the fica ES- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 


howling maniacs dancing before the fatal desk CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT. the STERLING 


QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


sept] 311 Broadway, New York. 





Nuss IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
4 subscriber has been duly sppolnees Administra- 
trix of the estate of WALTER H. COOK, late of Bos- 
ton, in the County of Suffolk, deceased, and has taken 
upon herself that trust by giving bonds, as the law 
directs. All persons having demands upon the estate 
of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called up 

onto make paymentto SOPHIA S.COOK, Adm. 
(Office T. F, CURRIER, 33 School st.) 

Boston Sept. 16, 1872. 3& oct 


COLTSFOOT ROCK, 


COUGHS AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS 
SOLD ONLY 


—aAT— 


CHARLES COPELAND'S, 


4 Tremont Row, 


sep28 BOSTON. 








New Games, new Puzzles, new Dissected Maps a 
Pictures; new et po and Building Bisckes “a 
Magical, Chemica ‘and Electrical Toys; new Steam 
Engines, Steamboats and Steam Fire Engines; new 
Magic Lanterns and Wonder Cameras; new Hot Air 
and Steam Toys; new Automatons; new Panoramas 
and Magic Mirrors; new Christmas Tree Ornaments ; 
new Japanese and other novelties and wonders; to 
which something new is being added daily. In addi- 
tion, all the old games and other home amusements 
o aoe a ae whole forming the larg- 

7) is ci of goods é ‘ni 
States. Wholesale and retail A . oT 
ADAMS & CO.’S, 25 Bromfield Street. 

Cut this out and keep it in your mind’s eye” for 

ture reference. eop3t " a 


LANTERNS, 
TORCHES and FLAGS! 


The subscriber is ready to furnish all of the above. 
to Political Clubs and individuals during the pessaae 
campaign, at manufacturers’ prices. Particular nat- 
tention — to displays from wagons in torchlight 
processions. Contracts made for fireworks, and coin- 
petent persons furnished to manage them. 


Ss. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 
302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 


As a guarantee of success we reter to the brilliant 
WAGON DISPLAYS ‘urnished during the last four 
presidential campaigns. lilt auge4 


“TURKISH HAIR TONIC” 


Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 
enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. yt is 
not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of ail- 
ver, or sulphur, and, though harmless for evil, is all- 
potent for good, as the GREAT HANDMAID OF Na- 
TURE in the cure of Headache, Neuralgia, Baldness, 
Diseases of the Scalp and Falling of the Hair. It is 
an immediate remedy for Itching of the Head and 
Dandruff. It is one of the few things which can be 
used as safely as pure water, either upon the delicate 
crown of infancy or the frosty brow of age. 








C. DrER, JR., Proprietor. 
dealers.” , ee: 


WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by all first-class 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, 
july6-3m 


BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 

and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
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BOSTON LEAD CO. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that cog pw 1 body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can 


4a@In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 

as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 

corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 

age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
3m 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
ia French and German Photography, and are believed 
% be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 


_ FINE-ART STORE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


-ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july27 3m 





“ FASHIONS.” 





Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


4@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease of 
eny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington Street. 
aug7s eop 





J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &c. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july27 ly 


1872. 


CHARLES COPELAND'S! 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 


Coupon or Registered. 
FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


sept7 40 STATE STREET. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF ; 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


05 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTTIERS, 

581 and 683 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. : 6m june22 


xO _ % ‘ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
sucked. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 


aug3 3m 


T n r NX 
PIANO-FORTES 
—ARE THE— 

PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 

And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
_ Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Stree:, Boston. 
JAS. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VosE, WILLARD A. VoSE. 
auglt 3m 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 





—ALSO— 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 


sept] tf 


ARTISTIC PAINTING.» 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MAss.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, g}t up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. z augs 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,, 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions, 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ae These Belts are all oh sg under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m auglo 


Exact 


“NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 


2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments, 
7 Payments, 


AGE 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESO 


CLOTHING 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
FINE CLOTHING! 


GREAT BARGAINS ! 


CORNER 


Washington and Essex. 
tf 


septzs 
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BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERs, buy the Im. «<OveD 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Ir Ex- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American {griculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 

“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
auglo eopem 


les 
. ACTURERS, 
oy STREET, BosTON. 


,j a, ae ty vears’ expe 
Fi oe jroprietorship and thirty years’ ex} 
rien ‘ practical manufacturer, warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. 1 rices re- 
duced, Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3m05 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS 


Will tind UNIFORMS specially adapted to 


TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS, 


Atl & 2 WINTHROP SQUARE. 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS, 
WOODS & Cd. 


FLAGS, AWNINGS, 
TENTS, &c. 


LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial Street, 


sept7 


Head ot Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East Boston 
horse-cars pass (near) by every ten minutes.) Italian 
and Store Awnings, Tents, Wagon Covers, 
Canvas Signs, Sacking, &c.. manufactured. 
CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MOTTOES, ROPES, &c., fur 


nished and put up. 
Flags of all nations, BUNTING, STREAMERS and- 
to let. Decorations furnished 


TENTS for sale and 
3m aug3l 


and executed. 


— MEMBERSHIP. 


YMNASIUM i 
a= 9 ARO Od Gymnasium, extra,$6. 


Open 8 A. M. to 9.30 P. M. 

PLEASANT ROOMS—EXCELLENT APPARATUS—CEN 
TRAL LocATION—GouvD VENTILATION — TUB AND 
SPONGE BATHS. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION, 
300 Washington Street. 
H. H. SPRAGUE, Sec. W.H. BALDWIN, Pres. 
septzs at 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


(ee RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


aug3-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


|: hea aa MOULTON &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


cC.C. Mouton, BR. P. GODDARD, 


A. W. BEARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


aug H. C. BLUE, 


FREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING. Sitas W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHAKDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 

may4 JOHN HAMILTON, 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 


Vy HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 38. Burpirt, Cc. C. Goss. 





aug3l-im 


INSURANCE. : 
UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANC 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $468,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Tiouses, 
Iiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adju-ted and paid. 

Ba This Company has paid over $500,000 in Josses 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencemen 
of business, fifteen years ayo. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. 





when insure 


= | BA 


ISTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
augl7 27 State Street. 3m 
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on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


year, and has at risk 


Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


Cr 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 


$68,000,000. 2 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
y’s operations, address either the President 








BS. to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of 
working people, of either sex, young or old 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo 





ments, or all the time, than at anything else. Partic 
ulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


or Secretary. 








A 
Je 
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BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary. octS 





Bip E 


Silas Peirce. 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 


{ANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 


BUILDINGS, for one or five years, nut exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores \ 


perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


»ston. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Ibert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
sn P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 


oure, 


C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. 


EzraC. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, augs 
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